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INTRODUCTION. 


In Milton’s life Paradise Lost may be regarded as the 
great central point, to which everything else is subordi- 
nate. All through his youth and his prime of manhood 
he was consciously or unconsciously preparing himself to 
write a great epic poem. Very slowly his great purpose 
assumed definite shape in his mind. The poems in*which 
he first showed his poetic genius were lyric and dra- 
matic, but early in life he had conceived the idea of 
rivalling the fame of Homer and Virgil, and becoming 
the epic representative of his native land and of modern 
Christendom. At first he meditated a national epic, based 


upon the legends of prehistoric England. In his youth ~ 


his mind was attracted by the picturesque pageantry of 
chivalry and romance. “I betook me,” he writes in the 
Apology for Smectymnnus “among those lofty fables and 
romances which recount in solemn cantog the deeds of 
knighthood.” The poet’s wanderings in the fields of old 
romance have left their traces distinctly in some of the 
most gorgeous passages of his epic poetry. At one time 
they seemed likely to determine his ultimate choice. 


Milton was inclined to follow the example of Spenser 
€ Vii 
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and take the mythical King Arthur as his hero, inewhieh 
case the 

‘* Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds, 


Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament, ” 


instead of being the occasional ornaments of his verse 
would have been its continual subject matter. However, 
this project, though seriously entertained for the time, 
was not of very long continuance. When once the 
Great Rebellion had broken out under leaders animated 
by determined hostility against the feudalism of the 
middle ages, it was not likely that a zealous partisan of 
Puritanism and Republicanism, such as Milton was, should 
have devoted his genius to the celebration of the exploits 
in war or love of fictitious knights, To have done so while 
the strife was raging, or during the period when the leaders 
of the republican party were maintaining with difficulty 
their hard won supremacy, would have appeared frivolous 
in the extreme, and to have reverted to such a task 
during the dark days of the Restoration would have 
been an insult to himself and his fallen party, betoken- 
ing a callous indifferentism, which was far from being a 
characteristic of the poet. Indeed, as long as his genius 
could more directly serve the great cause of political and 
religious liberty, he seems to have regarded all poetry 
as a matter of very secondary importance. It was how- 
ever a great sacrifice to forego the inspirations of his 
poetical genius, and divert all his literary powers to the 
uncongenial task of writing despatches and controversial 
pamphlets on the burning questions of the day, in the 
composition of which he had to lower himself to the 
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levé] of his pedantic opponents. We know from his 
own writings that, if he had consulted his own taste, 
he would have kept out of the controversial fray. In 
his Reason \of Church Government, published in 1642, after 
revealing in detail his high ambition to devote his whole 
heart. and soul and life to the composition of such a 
poem as posterity should not willingly let die, he in- 
forms his-readers that he would not have disclosed so 
much beforehand, “but that he trusted thereby to make 
it manifest with what small willingness he interrupted 
the pursuit of no less hopes than those, and left a calm 
and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident 
tltoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes ; from beholding the bright countenance 
of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies to 


- come into the dim reflection of hollow antiquities sold 


by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations 


with men whose learning and belief lay in marginal 


stuffings.” However, in spite of his aversion to the 
taskwork that duty dictated, he devoted himself to it 
with a thoroughness that necessitated a long postpone- 
mept of his most cherished designs. In the whole 
period between his return from Italy in 1639 and the 
death of Cromwell in 1658, Milton gave the world no 
original poetry except a few sonnets, many of which 
were directly suggested by the stirring events of the 
day. Nevertheless his great purpose, though its com- 
pletion was indefinitely deferred, was never entirely 
banished from his mind. In such leisure as his busy 
life afforded, he was still trying to determine the subject 
of his great work “and the form in. which it was to be 
composed. Out of the many possible subjects that 
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seemed suitable to his genius he at last host Parises 
Lost. Hven after the theme of the poem had been 
settled, it still remained to determine the form. At 
first the poet was inclined to write a drama upon the 
subject heehad chosen, and Satan’s address to the Sun, 
in the beginning of the fourth book, was originally 
intended to be the commencement of a tragedy. Buk, 
as time went on, he changed his mind, and came to the 
conclusion that an epic poem would be the best means of 
delivering to his contemporaries and posterity all the 
higher and brighter ideas that had not ceased to revolve 
in his brain all the time during which he seemed wholly 
given up to the vituperation of his religious and political 
adversaries. Thus, finally, he determined to write a 
great epic poem on the subject of the loss of Paradise, * 
whigh he commenced in 1658, at a time when the 
appointment of Andrew Marvell as joint-secretary made 
it no longer appear imperatively necessary for him to 
devote all his energies to his official work, 

A great deal has been written to show that Milton 
in the construction of Paradise Lost borrowed so much 
as seriously to detract from his claim to the credif of 
originality. ‘The best answer to each particular charge 
of this kind is to show how very widely the critics dis- 
agree with one another in their attempts to trace the 
plot to previous authors. Almost every commentator 
has his owr® candidate to bring forward for the honour 
of having been copied by Milton, and is therefore inclined 
to disallow the similar claims put forward in favour of 
others by rival critics. oltaire, writing in 1727, de- 
clares that the idea of Paradise Lost was derived from a 
comedy called Adamo, written by one Andreini, a player, 
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INTRODUCTION. x1 
which Milton saw performed at Florence. The subject 
of the play was the fall of man; the actors, God, the 
Devils, the Angels, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Death, and 
the seven | mortal =) Milton, according to Voltaire, 
“pierced through the/absurdity of that performance 
to the hidden majesty of the subject, which, being 
dltogether unfit for the stage, yet might be (for the 
genius of Milton and his only) the foundation of an 
epic poem. He took from that ridiculous trifle the 
first hint of the noblest work which human imagination 
has ever attempted, and which he executed more than 
tiventy years after.” In spite of Dr. Johnson’s decision 
that Voltaire’s story is wild and unauthorized, a com- 
parison of the plot of Paradise Lost with the contents 
of the play of Andreini seems to show that the great 
English poet did not altogether disdain to borrow,from 
the work of this rather obscure Italian - ee 
Besides a general resemblance between the principal 
incidents and the characters represented, there are some 
traces of imitation in detail. Thus, from Mr. Hayley’s 
analysis of the Adamo, we learn that in Act IV. Scene 
Ilf. of Andreini’s poem, “Infernal Cyclops, summoned 
by Lucifer, make a new world at his command,” and 
it is natural to suppose that this suggested to Milton 
the building of Pandemonium by Mammon. Besides 
Andreini’s Adamo there were, as Mr. Hayley shows, 
several other poems published in Italy before or about 
the time of Milton’s visit te that country, the subjects of 
which were the wars of the Angels and the fall of Adam. 
Among these wag a poem called the Angeleida, in which 
the invention of artillery is attributed to the fallen angels, 
This hint not improbably suggested to Milton the chief 


Sad 
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incident of his second heavenly battle, and he may 
have incurred similar obligations to some other of the 
Italian poems mentioned by Mr. Hayley. However, as 
of most of them only the names survive, it can only be 
said with certainty that the subject of Paradise Lost was 
a favourite theme in Italy at the time of Milton’s visit 
there, and it is likely that, when he had once conceived 
the idea of writing a great poem on the loss of Paradise, 
he would have taken note of any incidents or ideas 
likely to be useful, that might be suggested by the 
Italian writers who had chosen the same subject, and 
not only by Italian writers but by writers in all the many 


‘continental languages with which Milton was acquainted. 


Two modern critics, Mr. Gosse and Mr. Edmundston, 
find the chief original of Paradise Lost not in Italy, but 
farthgr north in Holland. Vondel, who is considered 
the greatest of Dutch poets, published in 1654, four 
years before the date usually assigned to the commence- 
ment of Paradise Lost, a fine drama called Lucifer. As 
Vondel had already become famous by his previous 
works, and as the treaty of alliance concluded between 
England and Holland in 1654 had renewed friendly 
relations between the two republics, it is likely that 
Vondel’s poem may have been known to Milton soon 
after its publication. Mr. Gosse declares that the great 
resemblance between Vondel’s Lucifer and Milton's 
Paradise Los® can hardly be accounted for as the result 
of accident. Mr. Edmundston finds among Vondel’s 
plays the original not only of Paradise Lost but also 
of Samson Agonistes. On the other band, it must be 
remembered that, though Paradise Lost may not have 
been regularly commenced in its present form before 
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’ 
1658, the plan of the poem had been thought out many 
years earlier, and also, that Vondel’s Lucifer only covers 
a small part of the subject matter of Paradise Lost, 
namely, the rebellion of Satan and his war with the 
faithful angels. These facts are strong evideuce against 
the belief that Paradise Lost as a whole can be founded 
iwtpon Vondel’s drama. As for resemblance in individual 
passages, the same evidence adduced to show that Milton 
borrowed from Vondel would probably, if accepted, lead 
us to believe that Vondel was in like manner indebted 
to previous writers. Thus Milton’s well-known line, 


a 


“4 ‘* Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 


is very like two lines of Vondel’s. But this proves little ; 
it may be paralleled not only in Vondel, but also in 
Fletcher and Crashaw, and very closely in Stafford’s 
Niobe, a prose work quoted by Todd, in which Satan 
declares that God drove him to hell, in order that he 
“ who could not obey in heaven might command in hell.” 
Stafford’s Niobe was published in 1611, and so, if close 
similarity of language and thought in a later writer is 
enough to prove literary obligation, Vondel’s verse must 
be indebted to the prose of Stafford. It is, of course, noi 
impossible that Milton may have consciously borrowed 
this and other ideas from Vondel in the same way as he 
has deliberately borrowed from Homer and Virgil; but 
such obligations are very hard to establish, unless the 
poet chooses himself to manifest them beyond doubt by 
the words he employs. 

Among the English writers whom Milton is supposed 
to have imitated, the first in order of time and im- 
portance is Caedmon. This Anglo-Saxon poet composed, 
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in the seventh century, a poem in which is described the 
fall of the angels, the creation, and the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve’from Paradise. The poem was printed 
at Amsterdam in 1655, and must have been known 
before that date in its MS. form to the learned in Eng- 
land. As Milton wrote a history of England down to the 
time of the Norman Conquest, it is probable that he was 
familiar with Anglo-Saxon literature, and he can hardly 
be supposed to have entirely overlooked Caedmon’s poem, 
which from the character of its subject matter would 
naturally be very interesting to him. No one can read 
Caedmon’s poetry without being continually remindéd 
of Paradise Lost. Let any one refer to the extracts given 
from his poem by Mr. Turner in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or even to the short extract quoted at the com- 
mengement of Chambers’s Lnglish Literature, and he will 
see reason to believe that Milton owes much to his 
Anglo-Saxon predecessor. In fact, the two poets, 
though born in distant ages and at very different stages 
of civilization, are not entirely unlike one another. If 
we could take away from Paradise Lost the melodious 
flow of verse and the rich variety of illustrations culéed 
from all past literatures, there would still be left a nar- 
rative of great power which would read very like the 
poetry of Caedmon. Therefore it is difficult to help think- 
ing that Milton’s mind was thoroughly saturated with 
the spirit of that early poet, and that to this Anglo- 
Saxon original Milton was to a considerable extent 
indebted for the frame-work of his epic. The chief fact 
that militates against this conclusion is,that Milton never 
appears to have mentioned Caedmon’s name in the whole 
range of his writings. Whether this omission was due 
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to the practice of an age in which literary men were not 
in the habit of going far out of their way to acknowledge 
obligations to previous writers, or whether Milton thought 
he really owed no more to Caedmon than to the host of 
intermediate writers who had told the story of the 
beginning of the world, or whether after all Milton 
Was totally unacquainted with Caedmon’s works, is a 
question that will probably never be decided. All that 
we can say is that, as far as the uncertain evidence of 
close similarity in treatment and thought can be trusted, 


e Paradise Lost owes more to Caedmon’s poem than to any 


other original. So much can hardly be said in favour of 
thé claims put forward in behalf of the Locustae, a Latin 


, poem by Phineas Fletcher, published in 1627. The 


speech of Lucifer in this poem undoubtedly contains 


_ several ideas that recur in the speeches of Milton’s fallen 


. 


angels, and the striking language of one passage seems 
to be distinctly imitated (see 11. 624). But this is far 
from being enough to make us accept the unconfirmed 
story that Milton “ ingenuously confessed that he owed 
his immortal work of Paradise Lost to Mr. Fletcher’s 
Locastae.” Dunster tries to show that Sylvester’s trans- 


, Jation of a poem on Creation by the French poet, Du 


Bartas, contributed more to the production of Paradise 
Lost than any other work. As this translation was very 
popular when Milton was a boy, and was published in 
the street in which his father lived, it is*natural to 
assume that Milton in his childhood may have known it 
well, and that many of Sylvester’s thoughts and expres- 
sions may have begn deeply impressed on his mind and 
reproduced afterwards. It is also possible that Sylves- 
ter’s poem may have first distinctly suggested to him the 
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idea of writing a great poem on a religious subject. 
This however is mere conjecture. Even if Sylvester 
had never translated Du Bartas, Milton’s choice of 
subject could be sufficiently accounted for by his own 
character, the theological spirit of the age, and the prac- 
tice of an immense number of his literary predecessors 
in England, Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. There 
seems to have been in the many poems treating of the 
fall of man so much similarity in the arrangement of the 
incidents that it is difficult to establish Milton’s indebted- 
ness to any particular author, while it is perfectly evident 
that he studied the various works on the subject written 
in different languages, that he followed generally their 
traditional treatment of the plot, and, whenever he found . 
it worth his while, borrowed their ideas and expressions 
without scruple. Since the days of Homer epic poets 
have regarded borrowing as their peculiar privilege, and 
rather prided themselves on their skill in utilizing the 
ideas of earlier poets. Milton avails himself of this epic 
privilege as freely as Virgil, and yet neither of these two 
great poets thereby forfeits his claim to originality. 
Both of them have deliberately justified their practiee in 
this respect. Virgil, being reproached for his continual 
imitations of Homer, replied, “ Let my detractors try to 
steal for themselves, as they say I have stolen for myself, 
and they will find that it is easier to rob Hercules of his 
club than td rob Homer of a single verse.” Milton pro- 
bably intended to defend himself against detraction on 
the same ground when he asserted that “to borrow and 
better in the borrowing is no plagiary,” He has told us 
himself that he considered that ‘ industrious and select 
reading” was the chief means by which he trained him- 


— 
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self to become a great poet, and it was impossible for 
him not to reproduce in his own verses the fruits of his 
extensive study. It is however a mistake to dwell too 
much on parallelism between individual passages, and 
confidently assert that Milton borrowed this idea from 
\ondel, and that from Sylvester. It is always possible 
that Milton and the writer from whom he is supposed to 
have borrowed may be both equally indebted to some 
still earlier writer known to both, or more probably to. 
some traditional treatment of the story of the beginning 
of the world handed down from generation to generation 
by the mystery and morality plays of the middle ages. 
In the more general attempt to determine what English 
poet chiefly attracted Milton’s admiration and gave the 
spur to his imaginative genius, we are least likely to 
err if we give credence to his own statement as reported 
by Dryden, to whom he declared that Spenser was his 
original. 

Milton’s poetry is a mirror_in which—the—writer’s- 
character is very ‘clearly. reflected. The most rapid 
survey of the subjects of his various poems is enough to 
remind us of the deep veneration for religion and morality 
which formed the chief f element in his character. He 
uiiswervingly acted up to the high ideal he had conceived 
of the qualifications essential to a true poet. In Milton’s 
opinion, ‘‘ he who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem, that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best and honourablest things; not presuming to sing 
high praises of héroic men or famous cities, unless he 
have in himself the experience and the practice of all 
that which is praiseworthy. x It was imperatively neces- 
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sary, he thought, that the poet should prepare himself 
for his high calling by hard study, a pure life, and “devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify 
the lips of whom He pleases.” Milton had conscientiously 
set himself to satisfy the intellectual and moral tests laid 
down by himself. All the best works of Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, and contemporary writers had been carefully 
studied by him, and he could proudly declare, like 
Matthew Arnold’s Mycerinus, that, 

‘* Rapt in reverential awe, e 
He sat obedient in the fiery prime 
Of youth self-governed at the foot of law.” 

Having undergone the required discipline, and being 
constious of his great genius, he had no doubt that God 
had vouchsafed to inspire him, as He inspired the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, that he might fulfil his duty 
as a poet and be able “to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility; to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in 
right tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the 
throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what He 
suffers to be wrought with high providence in His church ; 
to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the 
deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations doing 
valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ; to 
deplore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from 
justice and God’s true worship.” His life and writings — 
show how steadfastly he devoted himseff to the service of 
religion and morality. There is no doubt that his reli-. 
gious and moral zeal, though it supplied his verse with 
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that earnestness which is an indispensable element in all 
poetry of the highest rank, at the same, time often 
betrayed him into undignified asperity of language in 
his political\and religious pamphlets. But his occasional 
outbursts of polemical violence, though we may condemn 
thgm as errors of judgment, are failings arising from 
enthusiasm for the great causes that his conscience 
approved, and wiil not prevent even those, who find it 
more easy to admire than love him for his transcendent 
_ virtue, from acknowledging that Milton was one of the 
“noblest characters that England ever produced. 
Next to his zeal for religion and virtue, the most_pro-__ 
minent feature in Milton’s character_was. s his love of | 
*philosophy, literature, music, architecture, and the other 
‘fine arts. This characteristic was seldom found in the 
members of the political and religious party, to which 
Milton adhered in the struggle of the Great Rebellion. 
The spirit of Puritanism was on the whole. decidedly 
opposed to all kinds of culture, so that poets, architects, 
painters, and musicians naturally looked to Charles I. and 
his court for protection and patronage. On this account 
Milton must always have been conscious of a wide con- 
*rast between himself and the party to which he belonged. 
Such Italian tours as he took in his youth were regarded 
as morally pernicious by the Puritans, who regarded the 
Italy of those days as a hot-bed of vice, in whigh the rich 
young cavaliers of the time received instruction in all kinds 
of immorality. When Milton’s enthusiasm for religion 
and morality urged him to write religious and moral 
poetry, he felt himSelf thoroughly i in harmony with his 
own party in the state; (but his admiration for the 
beauties of literature ea the fine arts)\ which he shared 
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with Charles I. and many of his courtiers, must have 
been looked upon with suspicion by his austere political 
associates, In his Z’ Allegro he not only glorifies the old 
Greek drama, but also mentions with approval the learned 
sock of Ben Jonson and the wild wood-notes of Shake- 
speare. But the Puritans, caring nothing for all the glorées 
of the Elizabethan stage, condemned the whole drama 
indiscriminately as a school of immorality. In many fine 
passages of Milton’s poetry evidence of his love of music 
may be found (see note, P. Z., 1, 708), and we know 
that his favourite relaxation was to play on the organ. ° 
The Puritans had so little appreciation for music that 
they objected to its use in the service of God. Milton 
admired the beauties of ecclesiastical architecture (Pense-« 
70s0, 155-166), which the Republican leaders allowed or 
encouraged their followers to deface. In a word, while 
Milton could appreciate everything beautiful in literature 
and art, those who professed the same religion and the 
same principles as himself confined their reading to the 
Bible, and included the innocent pleasures of literature, 
philosophy, and the fine arts in the same condemnation 
as the license and irreligion with which they appé&red, 
from the standpoint of fanaticism, to be inextricably, 
connected. Thus an important part of Milton’s character 
tended to alienate him from the political party to which 
he belonged. Before the outbreak of the civil war the 
hostility between culture and religious Puritanism was 
less distinctly manifest. At the time when Milton was a 
young man, England had not yet been split up into two 
reat irreconcilable divisions, between which an absolute 
choice had to be made. It was thus possible for him to 
indulge then to the full his love of beauty in art and 
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litefature without feelings of self-reproach. But as he 
increased in austerity with advancing years, he became 
unable’ to remain entirely superior to the prevalent 
narrow-mindedness. There is good reason, from the 
internal evidence afforded by his poems, to believe that 
hig attitude towards human learning was gradually 
affected by the infiuence of Puritan surroundings, until 
in old age he himself came to regard Greek philosophy 
and profane literature generally as either unprofitable or 


_ even pernicious (see note on II., 147). 


Milton was. undoubtedly asincere patriot, but.in-times 
of civil war patriotism is in danger of. being. confounded 
with party spirit. In Milton’s case religious zeal and 
republican enthusiasm rather tend to throw into the 
shade his affection for his native country. We have seen 
that in his youth he conceived the project of writing on 
the Arthurian legend a patriotic poem which would have 
celebrated the glories of England as the A’neid celebrates 
the history of Rome. In this poem Arthur was to have 
visited the under-world, where, like Virgil’s Atneas, he 
would have seen visions of the future triumphs in war 
an@ peace to be won by his descendants and successors 


, im distant ages. But the carrying out of such a project 


was rendered impossible for Milton by the Great Rebel- 
lion. A republican poet could not celebrate the glories 
of his national history when all its past triumphs were 
indissolubly connected with the names of kings and great 
barons. Thus it became impossible for Milton to make 
the glorification of his native land the main subject of his 
epic poem. ‘Therg was however one means left by which 
he could express his patriotism without appearing to be un- 
faithful to his political principles. At first he seems to have 
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contemplated writing his great poem in Latin, the langu- 
age in which many of his earlier poems were composed. 
This he was tempted to do in order that his poems might 
be read not only in England, but also by the learned in 
every natjon of the continent. Fortunately, two reasons 
induced him eventually to write in English. The fiyst 
reason was the conviction that if he wrote in Latin ‘ne 
would have the greatest difficulty in even attaining the 
second rank among Latin writers ; his other motive was 
the patriotic conviction that by the true poet “there 
ought no regard be sooner had than to God’s glory, by 
the honour and instruction of his country.” He there- 
fore resolved to write in English, even if by so doing*he 


should lose all hope of obtaining a continental reputation. , 


But the event shows that by this choice he gained far 
more than he sacrificed. Had he written Paradise Lost 
in Latin, the poem might have gained him a greater 
amount of contemporary renown, but it could never have 
held its ground in competition with the popularity of the 
productions of modern literature, and instead of being to 
England what the Iliad, the Aineid, and the Divina 
Commedia are to Greece, Rome, and Italy, would kave 
been consigned to comparative oblivion as a literary 
curiosity only known to the learned. However, though 
Milton did not actually write in Latin, clear traces of his 
admiration for that language may be discerned in the 
predominarsce of Latin over Anglo-Saxon words in 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, and also in the 
excessive prevalence of Latin constructions, which makes 
those poems occasionally read like, extremely literal 
translations of Latin. 

Milton being debarred from choosing a patriotic swb- 
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ject for his great poem naturally turned to religion for 
inspiration, and chose Paradise Lost as the subject best 
adapted to his genius of all the many scriptural stories, the 
comparative suitability of which for poetic treatment he 
had carefully estimated, as we learn from the MS, lists 
in his own handwriting in the library of Trinity College, 
Vambridge.” This immense subject, including as it does 
the fortunes of the angels and of the human race, and 
extending its scene of action over the whole universe, 
afforded wide scope for Milton’s powerful imagination 
and for the display of his religious fervour. Such a 
lofty subject far surpassed in dignity the themes of his 
epic predecessors, and may almost be regarded as too 
vast for the greatest intellect successfully to grapple 
with. The partial success that Milton attained in his 
bold undertaking is the best proof of his extraordjnary 
genius. In spite of Macaulay’s enthusiastic eulogium it 
is impossible for any impartial critic to regard Paradise 
Lost as a flawless work. More faultless works have been 
accomplished by poets of inferior genius, who chose sub- 
jects more within the compass of the human intellect. 
Péradise Lost is rightly described by M. Taine as being 
a sublime imperfect poem. It is partly owing to its 
imperfections that it has never been very popular. The 
verdict of English taste places Milton on the same high 
pedestal as Shakespeare. But on the continent, while 
Shakespeare is almost unanimously recogniZed as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest of the world’s poets, 
Milton can hardly be said to have won for himself 
the same universal recognition. In fact, judging from 
the quotations and other references made to English 
Writers in continental literature, it would almost appear 
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that in France and Germany the name of Milton is less 
familiar than that of Byron. Even in England, although 
verbal homage is universally paid to Milton’s genius, it 
is to be feared that Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
are more praised than read. The general reading public 
in their heart of hearts is inclined to endorse Dr. John- 
son’s judgment, that Paradise Lost is one of the book’ 
which the reader admires and lays down and forgets to 
take up again ; that none ever wished it longer than it 
is; that its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure; 
that we read Milton for instruction, retire harassed and 
overburdened, and look elsewhere for recreation. This 
want of appreciation is no doubt partly due to want of 
intellect and imagination on the part of the ordinary 
reader. ‘The works of Milton,” as Macaulay truly 
remarks, “‘cannot be comprehended or enjoyed unless 
the mind of the reader co-operate with that of the 
writer,” and most readers of poetry are too indolent 
to take this trouble, or not sufficiently educated to enter 
the long vistas of imagination suggested by Milton’s 
many allusions to the literature and history of the past. 
But even the most cultured minds do not find perfect satis- 
faction in Milton’s poetry. Critics of true poetical taste 
have had no difficulty in discerning the blemishes that 
mar Paradise Lost, such as the tiresome theological dis- 
cussions in the third book, the inconsistent account given 
of the angels#who are sometimes represented as material, 
at other times as immaterial, the want of interest in the 
main action of the, poem, and the conventional characters 
ascribed to Adam and Eve, who seem,to M. Taine un- 
interesting types of a Puritan hushaiee and wife in the 
seventeenth century. In this introduction it is enough 
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cursorily to mention these blemishes, as in the first two 
books of the poem little can be found for the most 
fastidious critic to take exception to, unless it be the 
allegory of Sin and Death, which is rightly condemned 
as unnecessarily repulsive in its details. But even this 
episode can be defended as full of a kind of horrible 
“grandeur, and the two books taken together may safely 
be regarded as the longest sustained flight of really 
sublime poetry to be found in the whole range of English 
literature. Had Milton’s hand been checked by enue 
when he had brought Satan safely to the confines of the 
newly created world, what a magnificent fragment would 
have remained! If he could have preserved the same 
elevation to the end of his poem, the result would -have 
been an epic that might almost have justified the exag- 
gerated eulogy of Dryden’s well-known epigram, But 
it may be that to do so was beyond the power of human 
.genius. At any rate in the third book, after the intro- 
ductory lines, we cannot help being conscious of a fall, 
and through the rest of the poem it is only occasionally 
that the poet rises again to the grand style that is main- 
tained almost uninterruptedly from the beginning of the 
first to the end of the second book. 

The superiority of the first two books of Paradise Lost ) 
over the rest of the poem is partly due to the fact that? 
what is described in them does not involve the poet in) 
such insuperable difficulties as the subject@matter of the ) 
later books. When we consider the poem as a whole, it 
is impossible for us to take any keen interest in the 
struggles of Satgn and his followers, owing to Milton’s 
insisting upon the-omnipotence of God, which makes all 
those struggles perfectly hopeless. The utter inequality 
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of the contending forces is rendered too apparent as the 
poem proceeds. All the mighty angelic warriors de- 
scribed in the beginning of the poem turn out to be so 
helpless, that, except Satan, they remain inactive during 
the whole period of the action of the poem, and eventu- 
ally, together with their leader, are degraded by being 
converted into hissing serpents. Even Satan suffers so 
many rebuffs and repulses throughout the course of the 
poem that his dignity is hopelessly impaired. If how- 
ever we confine our attention to the first two books, the 
overwhelming omnipotence of God is at any rate kept in 
the background, and resistance to His will does not seem 
so utterly impossible. Milton describes the might, wis- 
dom,-and eloquence of the fallen angels with such sub- 
lime power that the defiance which they hurl towards the 
vault ef heaven seems for the moment something more than 
an empty boast. One great conquest they actually effect 
in hell, the victory of unconquerable wills over adversity. 
The fallen angels respond nobly to the call of their great 
leader and rouse themselves with matchless fortitude 
from their physical and mental prostration. Such an 
undaunted struggle against the force of adverse circurt- 
stances cannot fail to attract the deepest sympathy. 
The natural tendency of human nature to sympathize 
with the weaker side often makes the reader of an epic 
poem feel more affection and admiration for the defeated 
adversary thafi for the victorious hero. The same natural 
feeling that prompts us to prefer Hector and Turnus to 
Achilles and Aeneas predisposes us still more strongly 
to commiserate the fate of a mighty aggel fallen from 
the highest pitch of angelic power and glory. In de- 
scribing the adversary of his hero, unless the epic poet 
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Se) ; 
‘shows great tact, he will either impair the interest of his 


poem or make his readers sympathize with the side that 
he himself does not favour. If too many virtues are 
ascribed to the hero’s adversary, there is some danger of 
his usurping in our sympathies the place that ought to 


, be occupied by the hero himself. On the other hand, 
” in avoiding this danger the poet may weaken the glory 


of his hero’s triumph by representing the conquered foe 


as too mean and despicable an antagonist to confer any 


real glory on the conqueror. Milton in his poem repre- 
sents the grand adversary as endowed with such noble 
attributes, that Dryden and many subsequent critics 


“have thought that the great religious and Puritan poet 


of England actually intended to make Satan his hero. 


There is certainly some plausible ground for this para- 


doxical view if we confine our attention to the grand 
description of Satan given in the first two books. The 


. other fallen angels are majestic figures whose characters 


are skilfully discriminated one from the other, but 
Satan towers far above them all. Milton’s Satan is 
distinguished from all other demons that have been 
alescribed in literature by the | absence of the grotesque. 
The only other great epic poem in which any demon 
plays as prominent a part as Satan in Paradise Lost is the 
Ramayana of Valmiki. In that poem the Rakshaka 
Ravana has to contend against the power of man and 
God united in the person of Rama, who i#an incarnation 
of the Deity. The Indian epic poet describes Ravana 
as a being ‘‘ with ten faces, copper-coloured eyes, a huge 
chest, and bright teeth like the new moon, tall as a 
mountain peak, stopping with his arms the sun and 
moon in their course, and preventing their rising.” Such 
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a grotesque description of one of the principal characters 
seriously impairs the dignity of the poem. The same 
error of judgment is committed by Tasso, who draws a 
hideous picture of Satan with blood-shot eyes, blood- 
dripping jaws, and a mouth as large asa whirlpool. Nor 
does Dante give a very dignified description of the great 
enemy of God, whom he represents as a huge monster 
with three heads, one yellow, another blue, and a third 
black, crunching three wretched sinners in his three 
mouths. Thus it appears from the comparison of the 
Satan of Paradise Lost with the pictures drawn of the 
infernal king by his most famous predecessors, that 


Milton could on occasion be boldly original, when 


originality was required. In delineating the character 
of Satan his genius led him to treat the great enemy 
of mankind with a generosity remarkable for a Puritan. 
Satan’s character is treated with such sympathy, and 
described with so much dramatic power, that Carlyle 
came to the conclusion that Milton, in the person of 
Satan, has revealed to the world his own proud spirit 
of independence ‘and superiority to the blows of fortune. 
Besides intellectual power and great courage, Milton hae 


not refused to ascribe to Satan other redeeming qualities. 


The greatest poets often humanize the character of 
their worst villains by allowing them to show distinct 
traces of a better nature. Valmiki’s Ravana, whose 
repulsive picture has been given above, is described by 
the author of the Ramayana as not without higher feel- 
ings, which he manifests in the dignified courtesy of 
his demeanour towards his wife. Shalgespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth is deterred from murdering Duncan by the 
resemblance of the sleeping king to her own father, 
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Even Shylock shows affection for his living daughter 
and regard for the memory of his’dead wife. In like 
manner Milton does not represent the enemy of God 
and mah as entirely destitute of gentler characteristics. 
He feels deep remorse (I. 605) at the thought of the 
ruin in which he has involved his followers, and this 
remorse actually moves him to tears (I. 620). In the 
second book he shows a noble sense of the duty of self- 
sacrifice incumbent on him on account of his position 
as king of hell, when “for the general safety he despised 
his own” (II. 481), and undertook alone the difficult 
enterprise which daunted the courage of the mightiest 
of his followers. The same treatment of Satan’s char- 


- acter 1s maintained in the later books, in which he is 


twice melted with compassion at the sight of the harm- 
less innocence of the very beings whose ruia he is 


plotting (IV. 389; IX. 462-466). These softer feelings 


are however only occasional touches introduced to relieve 
the grandeur of a character essentially terrible, a char- 
acter which, though not entirely devoid of gentler 
traits, is on the whole most like a mighty tempest, 
or an avalanche, or any other force of nature that com- 
bines the beauty of sublimity with immense destructive 
power. 


: Yhe Nev bes 


: THE VERSE. 


THE measure is English-heroic verse without rime, as that 
of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin,—rime being no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
in longer works especially, but the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre; graced 
indeed since by the use of some famous modern poets, 
carried away by custom, but much to their own vexation, 

® hindrance, and constraint to express many things otherwise, 
and for the most part worse, than else they would have 
expressed them. Not without cause therefore somesboth 
Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected rime 
both in longer and shorter works, as have aiso long since our 
best English tragedies, as a thing of itself, to all judicious 
ears, trivial and of no true musical delight; which consists ~ 
only in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense 
pcsly drawn out from one verse into another, not in the 
jineling sound of like endings,—a fault avoided by the learned 

e« ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. This neglect 
then cf rime so little is to be taken for a defect, though it 
may seem so perhaps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to 
be esteemed an example set, the first in English, of ancient 
liberty recovered to heroic poem from the troablesome and 
modern bondage of riming. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Tne consultation begun, Satan debates whether another battle be to be 
hazarded for the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others dissuade. A 
third proposal is preferred, mentioned before by Satan—to search the truth of 
that prophecy or tradition in Heaven concerning another world, and another 
kind of creature, equal, or not much inferior, to themselves, about this time 
to be created. Their doubt who shall be sent on this difficult search: 
Satan, ¢heir chief, undertakes alone the voyage; is honoured and ap- 
plauded.. The council thus ended, the rest betake them several ways and to 
several émployments, as their inclinations lead them, to entertain the time 
till Satan return. He passes on his journey to Hell- gates ; finds them shut, 
and who sat there to guard them; by whom at length they are opened, and 
discover to him the great gulf between Hell and Heaven. With what diffi- 
culty he passes through, directed by Chaos, the Power of that place, to the 
sight of this new World which he sought. 
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Hien on a throne of royal state which far re 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, Heovnuz, = The te 


» Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand AME 
| ) ee Pw ; 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold 2) ¢ wnf> we. 
- onthe avicn 4 


Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
‘To that bad eminence ; and, from despair 


on ¢ Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires en Gull 


= Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue NeSsugk 
Vain war with Heaven ; and, by success antaught, 


His proud imaginations thus displayed :— 10 
“Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heaven !— 

@ or, since no deep within her gulf can hold 

Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost : from this descent 

Celestial Virtues rising will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate !-- 

Me though just right, and the fixed laws of Heaven, 

Did first create your leader—next, freé choice, 

With what besides in council or in fight 20 

Hath been achieged of merit—yet this loss, 

Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 

__ Established in a safe, mere throne, 
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Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain? Where there is, then, no Sood 30. 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there ? 
From faction : for none sure will claim in Hell 
5 Pe : recone none whose portion is so small 
sha present pain that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more! With this advantage, then, asia 
To union and firm faith, and firm accord, We 
More than can be in Heaven, we now low return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 
Surer to prosper than prosperity - 
Could have assured us ; and by what best wa - 4 
Whether of open war or goyert- guile, 
"We now debate. Who can advise may speak.” 
He ceased ; and next him Moloch, sceptred king, 
Stood up—the strongest and the fiercest Spirit 
That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair. 
His trust was.with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Cared not to be at all; with that care lost € 
Went all his fear: of God, or Hell, or worse, 
we He recked not, and these words thereafter spake :— 50 
““My sentence is for open war. Of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not : them let those 
KA. bh Contrive who need, .or when they need ; not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest— 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend—sit lingering here, 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of His tyranny who reigns 
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9 By our delay? No! let us rather choose, | \) 
Armed with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
- Against the Torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
_ Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder, and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his Angels, and his throne itself 
Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 
His own invented torments. But perhaps 
The way seems difficult, and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe! 

) Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 

That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the Deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? The ascent is easy, then ; 
The event is feared! Should we again provoke \S) 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 

e To our destruction, if there be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destroyed ! What can be worse 


Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorréd deep to utter woe ; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 
ae The vassals of his anger, when the scourge f mh 


ov R _Tnexorably, and the torturing hour, 


falls us to penance? More destroyed than thus, 
oe We should be quite abolished, and expire. 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged, 
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Will either quite consume us, and reduce »_ 
To nothing this essential—happier far 

Than miserable to have eternal being !— 
Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 100 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel | ns) (5) 
Our power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 

’ And with perpetual inroads toalarm, 

_¢}~ Though inaccessible, his fatal throne : ‘ees 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” KA. 
He ended frowning, and his look ieetanae 

Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
) To less than gods. On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane. 6¢/-*"° 


o 


| es ““A fairer person lost not Heaven ; he seemed 110 


For dignity composed, and high exploit. ' 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 4+ S} 
Dropt 1 manna, and could make the worse appear / 
The better réason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts were low— 
To vice industrious , but to nobler deeds % 
Timorous and slothful. Yet he pleased the ear, ware 
_ And with persuasive accent thus began :— 
‘ “T should be much for open war, O Fees, 
»*As not behind in hate, if what was urged « 220 
i) 4 Main reason to persuade immediate war 
“Did not dissuade me most, and secm to cast 
seer conjecture on the whole success; - i 
- When he who most excels in fact of. arms, {Hin *: & 
In what he counsels and in what excels, ha Ae Lat 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair , \ © 
And utter dissolution, as the scope qu.t' 9 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
"First, what revenge? The towers of Heaven are filled 
5 With arméd watch, that render all access 130 
| / Impregnable : : oft on the bordering Deep 7 
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° Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing S»‘% 
Scout far and wide into the realm of Night, 

Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 

With blackest insurrection to confound 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great Enemy, ¢, 


Sit unpolluted, and the,ethereal mould, “~~ ale) AA 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel ¢ 140 
“3. Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 7 A ibe acd das 
? © Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Ts flat despair: we must exasperate -eu.h a ge 
‘The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage ; 
And that must end us; that must be our cure— 
»?* Tobenomore, Sad cure! for who would lose, 
**° Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 150 
Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 
: in Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. | : 
erent Hea, so wise, let loose at once his ire, © «~ © 
x ve B Belike through impotence or unaware, 
>To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them i in his anger whom his anger saves 

To punish endless? ‘ Wherefore cease we, then ?’ 

Say they who counsel war ; ‘we are decreed, 160 

Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; , 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

What can we suffer worse?’ Is this, then, worst— 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 

What when we fled amain, pursued and strook ©) \J« 

With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought » 
The Deep to shelter us? This Hell then seemed 
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All incorruptible, would on his throne gests NT? (5 “ : 
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His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
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A refuge from those wounds. Or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake? That sure was worse. 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 170 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ; or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 


Her stores were opened, and this firmament 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 

Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 

One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps, 

Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 180 
Each on his rock transfixed, “the sport and prey 

Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would be worse. 

War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades ; for what can force or guile 

With Him, or who deceive His mind, whose eye 189 
Views all things at one view? He from Heaven’s pees 
All these our motions vain sees and derides, } 

Not more almighty to resist our might G 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 

Shall we, then, live, thus vile—the race of Heaven 

Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer here 

Chains and these torments? Better these than worse, 
By my aglvice ; since fate inevitable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s will.. To suffer, as to do, 

Our strength is equal ; nor the law unjust 200 
'That so ordains. This was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, against so great a foe 

Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 
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° I laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink, and fear 
What yet they know must follow—to’endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The sehtence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 210 DPA ; 
His anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, 
Not mind jus not offending; satisfied 
With what is punished ; whence these raging fires 
- Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 7 
Their noxious vapour ; or, inured, not feel ; 
Or, changed at length, and yRETIES place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive ‘GAL ' 
‘ Familiar the fierce heat ; and, void of pain, 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; 220 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 
Worth waiting—since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 
Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s el, ate 
Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, < A. Par» ca Gare 
«4 @»Not peace ; and after him thus Mammon Bae sit & fg ea 2 
“ Hither to disenthrone the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 230 
Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain * 
The latter ; for what place can be for us 
Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord Supreme 
. We overpower? Suppose he should relent, (c.f fowys j 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
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Stand in his presence humble, and receive ‘ £40 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 

With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 

Forced Halleluiahs, while he lordly sits 

Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must be our task 

In Heaven, this our delight. How wearisome 

Eternity so spent in worship paid 

To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue, 


. By force impossible, by leave obtained 250 


Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 

Of splendid vassalage ; but rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 

Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 

Free and to none accountable, preferring 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 

Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 

Then most conspicuous when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 260 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 

Through labour and endurance. This deep world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sire « 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured, 

And with the majesty of darkness round 

Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders roar, 
Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles Hell ' 

As He our darkness, cannot we His light 

Imitate wken we please? ‘This desert soil 270 
Wants not her hidden lustre,gems and gold ; 

Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can Heaven show more ? 

Our torments also may, in length of time, 

Become our elements, these piercing fires 
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fess soit as vow severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper ; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite’ 

To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 


Of order, how in safety best we may | 280 
Compose our present evils, with regard (Li, K. feuye / | futme 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite eile ts 


‘All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.” 

He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled | 
The assembly as when hollow rocks retain oie S hae? 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long | | 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest. Such applause was heard 290 

As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 

Advising peace: for such another field . 

They dreaded worse than Hell ; so much the fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michaél 

Wrought still within them ; and no less desire 

To found this nether empire which might rise, 

By policy and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beélzebub perceived —than ieee 

Satan except, none higher sat—with grave 300 

Aspect he rose, and in his: rising seemed 

A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood, , 
* With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarch§ahis look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he spake :— 
“Thrones and Imperial Powers, Offspring of Heaven,310 


Ethereal Virtues ! or these titles now 
» 
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Must we renounce, and, changing style, be called’ © 
Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines—here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire ; doubtless! while we dream, 
And know not that the King of Heaven hath doomed 
This place our dungeon—not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 
- From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Banded against his throne, but to remain 320 
pobt Cofr™ wa In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 
Under the inevitable curb, reserved 
His captive multitude’ For He, be sure, 
In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt, but over Hell extend ci lyse yet 
His empire, and with iron_sceptre rule 7%“ ap ° 
Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 4 gt 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
nan h-2-FO% “War hath determined us and foiled with loss 330 
bl Irreparable ; ter terms of peace yet none 
Voutsafed or sought ; for what peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 
And stripes and arbitrary punishment ** u-pvoPer. 
Inflicted ? and what peace can we return 
But, to our power, hostility and hate, _ © 
Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 
Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel ? 340 
Nor will,occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 
Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 
Or ambush from the Deep. What if we find 
‘Some easier enterprise? There is a place < 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven Rprwrne 
Err not)—another World, the happy seat 
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° Of some new race, called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favoured more 300 
Of Him who rules above ; so was His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath 
That shook Heaven’s whole circumference,confirmed., 
Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn " 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould 544A 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power 
_ And where their weakness : how attempted best, 
nnn By force or subtlety. Though Heaven be shut, *, 
And Heaven’s high Arbitrator sit secure r** 
In his own strength, this place may lie exposed, » wt 
The utmost border of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it: here, perhaps, 
‘ Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset—either with Hell-fire ° 4% 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
Ali as our own, and drive, as we are driven, 
_ The puny habitants ; or, if not drive, 
-# Seduce them to our party, that their God 
~"— May prove their foe, and with repenting hand — 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 370 
Common revenge, and interrupt His joy op 
@ In our confusion, and our joy upraise dor que fie) 
In His disturbance ; when his darling sons, “°°” Lge 
Hurled headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
ee Their frail original, and faded bliss—- Ja “wt 
Faded so soon! Advise if this be worth 
. . Attempting, or to sitin darkness here. 9. 
{Hatching vain empires.” Thus Beélzebub wll . 1 660 
Pleaded his devilish counsel—first esichien ns x 
By Satan, and in part proposed : for whence, » 380 
__. «But from theauthor of all ill, couid spring 7 
ws So,deep'a malice, to confound the race 
4 OF mankind in one root, and Karth with Hell 
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To mingle and involve, done all to spite “i ) 


pe The great Creator? But their spite still serves 
y "His. glory to augment. The bold design dew tine 


Pleased highly those Infernal States, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes: with full assent Wuasrom cuaky 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews :— VY 
“Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, 390 
use® Synod of Gods, and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolved, which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient seat—perhaps in view 
~ Of those bright confines, whence, with neighbouring arms 
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lew | dv beewtnd opportune excursion, we may chance 7 = 
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Re-enter Heaven ; or else in some mild zone “* 4* ° 
Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 

Secure, and at the brightening orient beam . 
Purge off this gloom: the soft delicious air, 400 


To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm. But, first, whom shall we send 
_ In search of this new World? whom shall we find 
As rare Ge : Sufficient ? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
~The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, J 
24% And through the palpable obscure find out 4-4", 
His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings © 
— Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive 
gaa. The happy Isle? What strength, what art, can then 410 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Of angels watching round? Here he had need 


e All circumspection : and we now no less. 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send 
Thegyeight of all, and our last hope, relies.” v i 
This said, he sat; and expectation held ' 


His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
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° The perilous attempt. But all sat mute, 420 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay, 
Astonished, None among the choice and prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be found 
So hardy as to proffer or accept, 
Alone, the dreadful voyage ; till, at last, 


i 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised /14~/ 4", | 


Above his fellows, with monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake :— 
“OQ Progeny of Heaven! Empyreal Thrones! _ 430 


" 


With reason hath deep silence and demur \W2aLtar- 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light. 
Our prison strong, this huge convex of ae 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round ‘ 
Ninefold ; and gates of ‘burning adamant, : 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress. ff 

+ These passed, if any pass, the void profound Bey ; 
Of unessential Night receives him next, 


Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being wey 


Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. uae 
If thence he scape, into whatever world, 
Or unknown region, what remains him less 
@ Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sovranty, adorned 
With splendour, armed with power, if aught proposed 
And judged of public moment in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 450 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share ® 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more as he above the rest 
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High honoured sits? Go, therefore, mighty Powers, : 
error of Heaven, though fallen ; intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present misery, and render Hell 
_.,. More tolerable ; if there be cure or charm 460 
“~*~ To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 
_ Of this ill mansion : intermit no wateh (>< Lortfinrd 
\ go Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 
None shall partake with me.” Thus saying, rose 
The Monarch, and prevented all reply ; 
Prudent lest, from his resolution raised, 
Others among the chief might offer now, 
Certain to be refused, what erst they feared, 470 
And, so refused, might in opinion stand 
His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice e 
Forbidding ; and at once with him they rose. 
Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone, and as a God 
Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 
Nor failed they to express how much they praised 4€9 
That for the general safety he despised 
His own: for neither do the Spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue ; lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 
Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief : 
apsthe wd As, when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
gd Vt Ascending, while the North wind sleeps, o’erspread 
wee’ Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 90 
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Scowls o’er the darkened landskip snow or shower, 
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. "© If Chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 

_» \\ Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

ee The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

_ Attest their Joy, that hill and valley rings. Cont poet 
O shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds ; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 500 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars 

Wasting the earth, each other to destroy : 

As if (which might induce us to aecord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

= That day and night for his destruction wait!. \_ park 

: po AyThe Stygian council thus dissolved ; and forth Tus ow ry! 7% 

{ In order came the grand Infernal Peers: 9 “®*“~** AL AY AA 

Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seemed 
Alone the antagonist of Heaven, nor less 

« Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp gee 510 
And god-like imitated state: him round wy “~~~ \) oe Rv 

poe’ A globe of fiery Seraphim enclosed } «Ax an(et- PY 

oe 6 With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. ew LaKLinng 

ALN “*“Then of their session ended they bid ery 
With trumpet’s regal sound the great result : 

@ foward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to their-mouths the sounding alchymy, ow 
By harald’s voice explained ; the hollow Abyss. 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell 
With deafening shout returned them loud acclaim. 520 
Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat raised 
By false presumptuous hope, the rangéd Powers h ole 
Disband ; and, wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
ee him perplexed, where he may likeliest find 

ce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
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Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, s-~ Lye 2 
Upon the wing or in swift race contend, 
As at the Olympian games or. Pythian fields ; 530 


Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal’ » A. a ra ht Ae 
coed ww yy a i 


With rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form : 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds; before each van 


‘Prick forth, the aery knights, and couch their spears, ,: D 


Till Hick ast legions close ; with feats of arms 


Nag From either end of heaven the welkin burns. Obinnwdte els he 


Gr. co sielOthers, with vast Typhoean rage, more fell, 
end up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 540 


Un?’ 


In whirlwind ; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar :— 
As when Alcides, from Cichalia crowned 
With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore 

- Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 

_ And Lichas from the top of Cita threw 

Into the ‘Euboic sea. Others, 1 more mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 

. With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 


By doom of battle, and complain that Fate , 550 
. Free Virtue should enthrall to Force or Chance, 
~“““Their song was partial ; but the harmony om 


(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing ?} 


Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment @_. ol. Gey Ah. 


The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 

(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense) Senquca | 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate; and reasoned high © 

Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and rapa 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute— 560 
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And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. \..\ at Coptic, 


Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
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*Passion and apathy, and glory and shame: 
Vain wisdom all and false philosophy !— 
Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obduréd breast ~Orv" 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons and gross bands,__. 570 
On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
_ Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 


Into the burning lake their baleful streams— Urn hs dL Gr 


44 Abhorréd Styx, the fiood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 580 


Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. are as cn od 


e Far off from these, a slow and silent ogee 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls }-o.4 cK 82 - 
' Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks : 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets— 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain, _ 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
@iies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
. Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 590 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 
A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk: the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 
_ Atcertain revolutions all the damned 
~ Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 


Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
B 
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- 
A bifid oh) Cc 
From beds of raging fire tofstarve vejin ice AA "*> 600 


_ Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine : 
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Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 


Periods of time,—thence hurried back to fire. ° 9) hie 
They ferry over this Lethean sound AGI 1 ss 87 


Both to and_ fro, their sorrow to augment, \».c.. »n 0 
And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 


‘ i} lee : 
All in one moment, and so near the brink ; ws NWS nate l 


_,But Fate withstands, and, to oppose ‘the attempt, 610 
5 Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
“Y'The ford, and of itself the water flies 


All taste of living wight, as once it fled ‘ 
The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bands, 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first_their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region doloroys, (Www 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 20 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shates of sp a ot 
A universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good ; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, © 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, . 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse ; 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeeras dire. 

Meanwhile the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 630 
Puts on swift wings, and toward the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight : sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left; 

Now shaves-with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 
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As when far off at sea a fleet descried a 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds’ Fr \>* 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 

Their spicy drugs ; they on the trading flood,, .me 640 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cap) gator Om 

ea pEly § stemming nightly toward the pole : so seemed 

’ {Far off the flying Fiend. At last appear 

Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 

_ And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, / 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat. 
On either side a formidable Shape. 
The one séemed woman to the waist, and fair, 650 
But ended foul’fn many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent armed 
ith mortal sting. About her middle round 

@A cry of Hell-hounds never-ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

"A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, | 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen. Far less abhorred than these 

@7 exed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 660 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; 

Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, called 

In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to/dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. The other Shape— 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishabie in member, joint, or limb ; 


nv’ Ow substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
_. For each seemed either—black it stood as Night, 670 


Fierce as ten_Furies, terrible as Hell, 
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And shook a dreadful dart : what seemed his head 4 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With horrid strides ; Hell trembled as he strode. 
The undaunted Fiend what this might be admired— 
Admired, not feared (God and his Son except, 
Created thing naught valued he nor shunned), 
And with disdainful look thus first began :— 680 
“Whence and what art thou, execrable Shape, 
That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way . 
To yonder gates? Through them I mean to pass, 
That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 
Retire ; or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heaven.” 
To whom the Goblin, full of wrath, replied :-— 
“ Art thou that Traitor-Angel, art thou he, 
Who first broke peace in Heaven and faith, till then 690 
Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s sons, 
Conjured against the Highest—for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 
And reckon’st thou thyself with Spirits of Heaven, © 
Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 


_ Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 


Thy king and lord? Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive ; and to thy speed add wings, 700 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before.” 
So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grewetenfold € 
More dreadful and deform. On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
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e 
*Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 


| Hovering a space; till winds the signal blow 


That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 719 
Shakes eas artes and war. Each at the head 
Levelled\his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
No second stroke intend ; and such a frown 
ach cast at the other as when two black clouds, 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling Sh 
Over the Caspian,—then stand front to front 


To join their dark encounter in mid-air. 


' So frowned the mighty combatants that Hell 


Grew darker at their frown; so matched they stood; 720 
For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. And now great deeds 


’ Had been achieved, whereof all Hell had rung, 
- Had not the snaky Sorceress, that sat 


$ § 


Cut ax 


Fast by Hell-gate and kept the fatal key, 

Risen, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 
“O father, what intends thy hand,” she cried, 

“ Against thy only son? What fury, O son, \.< 


- Against thy father’s head ? And know’st forwhom! 730 


~For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 


@At thee, ordained his drudge to execute Feene*° Ve 


Whate’er his wrath, which He calls justice, bids— 
His wrath which one day will destroy ye both!” 
She spake, and at her words the hellish Pest 
Forbore : then these to her Satan returned :— 
“So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange; 
Thou interposest, that my/sudden hand, 
Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends, till first I know of thee “ 740 
What thing than art, thus double-formed, and why, 
In this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 
Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 
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I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.” 
To whom thus the Portress of Hell-gate replied :— 

“ Hast thou forgot me, then ; and do I seem 

Now in thine eye so foul ?—once deemed so fair 
In Heaven, when at the assembly, and in sight 
Of all the Seraphim with thee combined 750 
In bold conspiracy against Heaven’s King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 

Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 
In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth, till on the left side opening wide, 
Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 
Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess armed, 

Out of thy head I sprung. Amazement seized 
All the host of Heaven ; back they recoiled afraid 


At first, and called me Sz, and for a sign 760 
Portentous held me; but, familiar grown, 
I pleased, and with attractive graces won a 


The most averse—thee chiefly, who, full oft 

Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 

Becam’st enamoured ; and such joy thou took’st 

With me in secret that my womb conceived 

A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose, 

And fields were fought in Heaven: wherein remaingl 
(For what could else ?) to our Almighty Foe 

Clear victory ; to our part loss and rout 770 
Through all the Empyrean. Down they fell, 
Driven headlong from the pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep ; and in the general fall 

T also: at which time this powerful key 

Into my hands was given, with charge to keep 
These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
Without my opening. Pensive here I sat 
Alone; but long I sat not, till my womb, | 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 
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° Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes, . 780 . 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent ‘vay, 
Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
Transformed : but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart§ 
Made to destroy./ I fled, and cried out Death/ 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded Death / 
I fled ; but he pursued (though more, it seems,’ 790. 
Inflamed with lust than rage), and, swifter far, 

\ Me overtook, his mother, all dismayed, 

And, in embraces forcible and foul 
Engendering with me, of that rape begot gee ee 


These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry | Ae my eCaranar Ka 

Surround me, as ‘thou saw’st—hourl conceived «, i Ae et 
af ye" sé ee: Ag 

And hourly born, with sorrow infinite ~ I Kine, Ahr coek }' 


» Lome: for, when they list, into the womb . 
That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repast ; then, bursting forth 800 
Afresh, with conscious terrors vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. ' a 5R rs be 
Before mine eyes in opposition-sits ¢\ Uh Up ReMAC | 
@ Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 
And me, his-parent, would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved, and knows that I 


Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, s 
Whenever that, shall be : so Fate pronounced. “es D 
But thou, O father, I forewarn thee, shun 810 


His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

hough tempered heavenly ; for that mortal dint 

Save He who reigns above, none can resist.” \_. 
She finished ; and the subtle Fiend his lore- ~~~ 
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Soon learned, now milder, and thus answered smooth‘:— 
“‘ Dear daughter—since thou claim’st me for thy sire, 

And my fair son here show’st: me, the dear pledge 

Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and joys 

Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 820 

Befallen us unforeseen, unthought-of—know, 

I come no enemy, but to set free 

From out this dark and dismal house of pain 

Both him and thee, and all the Heavenly host 


Of Spirits that, in our just pretences armed, 


Fell with us from on high. From them I go 
This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded Deep, and through the void immense 
To search, with wandering quest, a place foretold 830 
Should be—and, by concurring signs, ere now } 
Created vast and round—a place of bliss 
In the purlieus of Heaven ; and therein placed 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply 0 
Perhaps our vacant room, though more removed, 
Lest Heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or aught 
Than this more secret, now designed, I haste 
To know ; and, this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thouand Death @10 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air, embalmed 
With odours. There ye shall be fed and filled 
Immeasurably ; all things shall be your prey.” 

He ceased ; for both seemed highly pleased, and Death 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw 
Destined to that good hour. No less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire :— j 


“The key of this infernal Pit, by due 850 


And by command of Heaven’s all-powerful King, 
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I keep, by Him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates ; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o’ermatched by living might. 
But what owe I to His commands above, 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
To sit in hateful office here confined, 
Inhabitant of Heaven, and heavenly-born— 860 
Here in perpetual agony and pain, 
With terrors and with clamours compassed round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed ? 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’st me ; whom should I obey 
But thee? whom follow? Thou wilt bring me soon 
To that new world of light and bliss, among 
The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
e Thy daughter and thy darling, without end.” 870 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took ; 
And, towards the gate rolling her festa train, &* Ate 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drew, 
Which, but herself, not all the Stygian Powers 
@ Could once have moved ; then in the key-hole turns 
The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 880 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook’ Me 
Of Erebus. She opened ; but to shut adi 
Excelled her power : the gates wide open stood, 
e That with extended wings a bannered host, 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through, , 
With horse and chariots ranked in loose array ; ae 
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So wide they stood, and like a furnace-mouth : 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame, 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 890 
The secrets of the hoary Deep—a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension ; where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost ; where eldest. N ight 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 
For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle brmg __ 
Their embryon atoms: they around the flag 900 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, 
Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 
Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 
Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 
Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere ‘ 
He rules a moment : Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns : next him, high arbiter, 


Chance governs all. Into this wild Abyss, 910 
The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave, | 
Of neither Sea, nor Shore, nor Air, nor Fire, © 


But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark materials to create more worlds— 

Into this wild Abyss the wary Fiend 

Stood on the brink of Hell, and looked a while, 
Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Nor was his ear less pealed 920 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare = 
Great things with small) than when Bellona storms 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 
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* Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 
Of heaven were falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn ~ 
The steadfast Earth. At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground ; thence many a league, 
As in.a cloudy chair, ascending rides” 930 
Audacious ; but, that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuity. All unawares, 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance, 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. That fury stayed— 
Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 
Nor good dry land—nigh foundered, on he fares, 940 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 
e Halt flying ; behoves him now both oar and sail. 
a when a gryphon through the wilderness 
With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
‘Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
[ia from his wakeful custody purloined 
*The guarded gold ; so eagerly the Fiend 
@ Over bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies, 950 
At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence. Thither he plies 
Undaunted, to meet there whatever Power 
Or Spirit of the nethermost Abyss 
e Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light ; when straight behold the throne 
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Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 960 
Wide on the wasteful Deep! With him enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Wight, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon ; Rumour next, and Chance, 
And Tumult, and Confusion, all embroiled, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths. .« 
To whom Satan, turning boldly, thus :—“ Ye Powers 
And Spirits of this nethermost Abyss, 
Chaos and ancient Night, I come no spy 970 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm ; but, by constraint 
Wandering this darksome desert, as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up to light, 
Alone and without guide, half lost, I seek, 
What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with Heaven ; or, if some other place, 


From your dominion won, the Ethereal King t 
Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
I travel this profound. Direct my course: 980 


Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
To your behoof, if I that region lost, 
All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 
To her original darkness and your sway ‘ © 
(Which is my present journey), and once more 
Erect the standard there of ancient Night. 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge !” 
Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old, 
With faltering speech and visage incomposed, 
Answered :—“ I know thee, stranger, who thouart— 990 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head against Heaven’s King, though overthrown. 
I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host ‘ 
Fled not in silence through the frighted Deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
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Confusion worse confounded ; and Heaven-gates 

Poured out by millions her victorious bands, 

Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 

Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 

That little which is left so to defend, 1000 
Encroached on still through our intestine broils 
Weakening the sceptre of old Night : “first, Hell, 

Your dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath ; 

Now lately Heaven and Earth, another world 

Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 

To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell ! 

If that way be your walk, you have not far ; 

So much the nearer danger. Go, and speed ; 

Havoc, and spoil, and ruin, are my gain.” 

He ceased ; and Satan staid not to reply, ~<$010 

But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 

With fresh alacrity and force renewed 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 

Of fighting elements, on all sides round 

Environed, wins his way ; harder beset 

And more endangered than when Argo passed 

Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks, 

Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunned 

Charybdis, and by the other Whirlpool steered. 1020 
So he with difficuity and labour hard 

Moved on. With difficulty and labour he ; 

But, he once passed, soon after, when Man fell, 

Strange alteration ! Sin and Death amain, 

Following his track (such was the will of Heaven) 
Paved after him a broad and beaten way 

Over the dark Abyss, whose boiling gulf 

Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length, 
e!rom Hell continued, reaching the utmost Orb 

Of this frail World ; by which the Spirits perverse 1030 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
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To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good Angels guard by special grace. 

- But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 
A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken foe, 
With tumult less and with less hostile din ; 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light, 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermined square or round, 
With opal towers and battlements adorned 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat, 
And, fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent World, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 
Thither, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accurst, and in a cursed hour, he hies. : 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK, 
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NOTES. 


BOOK IT. 
\ 


1. state, magnificence. 


2. Ormus, the modern Hormuz, a city onethe Persian Gulf, 
once the rich capital of a powerful kingdom, but now a mass of 
ruins. 


4. It is doubtful whether this line merely means that the kings 
of the East are abundantly supplied with pearls. and gold, or 
refers to the custom of sprinkling eastern kings at their coro- 
nation with gold dust and seed pearl. A Persian author, quoted 
by Warburton, describing the coronation of Tamerlane says that 
‘the princes of the blood royal and the emirs scattered with 
liberal hand over his head a quantity of gold and precious stones, 
according to the custom.’ 


‘Barbaric’ had better be taken to agree with ‘kings’ rather 
than with ‘pearl and gold.’ 


5. merit. His merit consisted in his imposing stature, courage, 
and intellectual power, by which he was marked out as the most 
worthy to hold the rank of king among the fallen angels. 


8. Beyond thus high, beyond this height to which he had been 
uplifted. ‘High’ is an adjective used as an abstract noun. 
Satan after being plunged in the depth of despair had risen to a 
far higher position than his hopes had at first aspired to. Now, 
not contented with this elevation, he aimed at still further im- 
proving his position. | 

9. by success untaught, not taught by the result. The success 
Sagan referred to would in modern English be called want of 
SUCCESS. 


11. The commoner and more exhaustive enumeration of the 
various erders of angels will be found in v. 601, ‘Thrones, Domi- 
nations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers.’ As to the meaning of 
these terms not much définite information is given by the 
theological writers who originated the nine angelic orders. 


16. than from no fall, than they would have appeared, if they 
had not risen from a fallen state. 


17.. And will have such reliance upon themselves that they 
will have no fear of suffering another fatal overthrow. 


18,, Me is putin this unusual position, before the conjunction 
‘though,’ in order to show that it does not belong exclusively to 
the dependent sentence ; and is object not only of ‘did create,’ 
but also of the principal verb ‘hath established’ in 1. 23. If 
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‘me’ had been put in its usual place, it would have had to be 
repeated with the principal verb. Milton is here utilizing a Latin 
practice with regard to the arrangement of words in a sentence. 


18. fixed laws of Heaven, the laws that among other things 
regulated the rank of the various angels. Satan was the highest 
in rank of the fallen angels. He had been an archangel (i. 243, 
593, 600), and Raphael even hints that he was the first of the 
archangels (v. 660), although this is not distinctly asserted. 
Thus, according to Milton, Satan had held in Heaven a position 
equal to that of the four greatest angels, Michael, Uriel, Raphael, 
and Gabriel, if not superior to them. At first it sounds strange 
to hear the rebel Satan appealing to the fixed laws of Heaven. 
But it must be remembered that the pretext of his rebellion was 
the degradation of the angels from their ancient rank by the 
exaltation of the Son of God at their expense (see v. 679 and 
772-777) ; so that he professed to be a conservative rebel. 


21. this loss...recovered, the recovery or retrieval of this loss. 
This is a good instance of the participial idiom. Compare 1. 234. 
Although ‘loss’ is the grammatical subject of ‘established,’ it 
was not the loss, but the retrieval of the loss, that had established 
Satan more firmly on his throne. 


26. who here, etc.? This is a rhetorical question expecting a 


negative answer, and therefore equivalent to a negative sentence. _ 


27. Will envy whom, will envy (him) whom. See 1. 249. 


28. the Thunderer, a common Homeric title of Zeus, the Greek 
king of Heaven, is here applied to God. See 1. 868. | 


30. then is not temporal here, but a logical particle introducing 
the next point in the argument. 


33. none whose portion is so small, etc. This sentence may be 
taken in various ways. If we take ‘that’ as a consecutive far- 
ticle, we must suppose an ellipse of ‘he’ the subject of ‘covet’ 
in the consecutive clause. The sentence would then be expressed 
in full as follows, ‘None, whose portion is so small of present 
pain that (he) will with ambitious mind covet more, (will claim 
in Hell precedence),’ which is equivalent to saying, ‘There is no 
one in Hell whose pee is so small of present pain that he will 
covet more, and therefore there is no one here who will claim 
in Hell precedence exposing him to more pain.’ The chief objec- 
tion to this rendering of the passage is the harsh ellipse of the 
subject of the consecutive sentence, which it would be hard to 
parallel in Milton’s poetry, though an instance is found in Shake- 
speare, Much Ado About Nothing iv. 1. 156— 


‘Who loved her so that speaking of her foulness 
Washed it with tears.’ 


See Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, § 399, 


/ 
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Another way of taking the passage is to treat ‘that’ as a rela- 
tive, and understand the consecutive clause. Then the sentence 
- expressed in full would be, ‘ There is none ir Hell whose portion 
of pain is so small (that he will covet more), that will covet more 
pain,’ z.e., ‘There is none in Hell that on account of the small- 
ness of his present pain will covet more pain,’ because they all 
already suffer much pain. 
It is not improbable that Milton blended these two construc- 
tions either intentionally or unconsciously. See 1. 413. 


37. More than can be in Heaven, where each of us would fac- 
tiously contend for the happiness conferred by high rank. 


40. by what best way is a combination of ‘by what way’ and 
‘what is the best way.’ 


47. rather than be less, etc., did not care to exist, 7.¢., was wil- 
ling to be annihilated, rather than exist in a position of inferiority. 
Having ceased to care for, 7.¢., to fear annihilation, he had no- 
thing left to fear, and so became utterly fearless. 


48. Cared not to be at all. The subject ‘he’ is understood, 
being suggested by ‘his trust was,’ which is equivalent in mean- 
ing to ‘he trusted.’ 1 

with that care lost, simultaneously with the loss of that care. 


51. sentence, vote. The commonest meaning of the Latin 
sementia is a vote or opinion. 


52. them let those, etc., let those who need wiles contrive 
them, or let (people) contrive them when they need them, not 
now. Moloch blurts out in his vehemence a sentence, the syntax 
of which is irregular. It is evident that the disjunctive ‘or’ is 
intended to make a contrast between ‘who need’ and ‘ when 
they need,’ and so Moloch says that the use of wiles must be 
regricted either, to those who cannot do without them, or to 
occasions when they are absolutely necessary. This being the 

e case, the sense hardly allows us to understand the words ‘let 
those wko need wiles’ as part of the second alternative in the 
disjunctive sentence, for, if we did so, the two contrasted con- 
ditions would both be joined together in the second member. 
We must therefore understand, instead, some wider term in- 
eluding rational beings generally, although the ordinary rules 
of syntax would make the second member of the disjunctive 
sentence be ‘or (let those who need contrive them) when they 
need.’ 


55. wait is a transitive verb, as in i. 604; 11. 223. 


$1.’ Armed with Hell-flames and fury. For other instances of 
abstract and concrete nouns governed by the same word see l, 
- 67, and x. 345. 
C 
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63. our tortures, the instruments of our torture, namely, the 
flames and sulphur of Hell. 


67. Black fire. The epithet black is probably applied to fire 
by hypallage on account of the accompanying smoke, much as 
Edward III.’s son was called the Black Prince on account of the 
colour of his armour. 


69, strange fire. The fire of Hell was not like ordinary fire. 
We are told ini. 63 that it gave no light. The colour of the 
flames was, according to i. 182, livid or blue black, which may 
perhaps suggest another explanation of ‘ black’ in 1. 67. 


Mixed with, enveloped in. 


70. ‘ But perhaps,’ or ‘ but’ alone (equivalent to the Latin at 
enim or at), introduces an anticipated objection which the speaket 
intends to answer. 


73. such, such as hold this opinion. This class of persons is 
suggested, though not actually mentioned, in the previous sen- 
tence. e 


drench, draught. In modern English ‘ drench ’ is a verb mean- 
ing to soak. 
74. forgetful, causing forgetfulness. Cf. ‘oblivious pool,’ i. 266. 


75. proper motion. ‘Proper’ here means natural, and is 
opposed to ‘ adverse’ two lines below. Moloch means that, as it 
is natural for material bodies to fall downwards, so it is thé 
nature of spiritual substances to rise upwards. In support of 
what he says, Moloch appeals in the next sentence to the experi- 
ence of the fallen angels, who, he says, had had to struggle hava 
in order to sink so low, whereas a material body would have sunk 
without effort by its mere weight. 


82. Should we again provoke, etc. Here another possible 
objection is introduced for consideration, although in this case 
no particle is used, as in 1. 70, to show that it is an objection, 
This objection is partially answered by the conditional clause, 
which is cunningly inserted in the statement of the opponent’s 
argument in order to weaken its force by suggesting a doubt as 
to the possibility of there being any worse way. In the next 
sentence Moloch follows up this idea by giving his hearers reason 
to believe that there can be nothing worse than what they are 
actually suffering. 


83. Our stronger, he who is stronger than us. The possessive 
is used as ‘stronger’ is equivalent to some such noun as ‘ mas- 


ter,’ ‘conqueror.’ In ordinary English we can speak of ‘our 
superiors,’ ‘ our betters.’ c 


84. if there be in Hell, etc. The old editions have a semicolon 


before ‘if,’ making the conditional clause that follows not part of. 


Moloch’s statement of the opponent’s argument, but his own reply 


© 
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. | 
to that argument. In this case we must understand from what 
goes before a principal sentence, for the conditional clause to de- 
pend on, and Moloch replies to his supposed opponent, ‘ His 
wrath may indeed find some worse way, if there be in Hell fear 
to be worse destroyed ; but if we have reason to believe that no- 
thing worse than our present condition is possible, then it would 
be absurd to be deterred by fear of incurring worse punishment.’ 


85. What can be worse, etc. This rhetorical question, expect- 
ing the answer ‘ No,’ is equivalent to ‘ Nothing can be worse.’ 


87. utter woe, perfect misery. 


92. More destroyed, etc. We cannot suffer more destruction 
than this without being entirely annihilated, and so being freed 
from pain. 


94. In this line the second ‘what’ is evidently equivalent to 
‘for what,’ ‘why.’ The first ‘what’ has probably the same 
meaning, though 1t might be the object of ‘fear.’ This meaning 
of ‘what’ is common’ in Shakespeare. 


97. this essential, this essence. Milton here and in I. 278 
imitates the Latin and Greek practice of using neuter adjectives 
as substantives. 


happier far, etc. Which state, namely the state of annihila- 
tiog, would be happier than eternal misery. 


100. we are at worst, etc., we are as miserable as beings ‘on 
this side nothing,’ i.e., existing beings, possibly can be, and 
therefore no change in our position can possibly be a change for 
the worse. Here Moloch reverts to the argument first suggested 
inl, 84. The principal sentence is not the true consequent of 
the conditional clause, for their present extreme misery is a 
fact, and depends upon no condition ; but what really is asserted 
by @he whole conditional sentence is that, if they are immortal, 
that is no reason why they should fear the result, as change for 
the worse is impossible. The consequent in sense, ‘ we have no- 
thing to fear,’ is suggested by the grammatical consequent. 

According to another way of taking the passage, the principal 
sentence is the true consequent of the conditional clause. 
Moloch’s meaning may be that, if they are immortal, then at 
worst, 7.¢., however miserable they may be, they will escape 
annihilation, and have that consolation at least. But this inter- 
pretation can hardly be reconciled with the lines immediately 
_ preceding, where it was said that annihilation is preferable to 
extreme misery. 

Thesargument in the latter half of this speech is a dilemma. 
Th® rebel angels need not fear punishment. For punishment 
must either be annihilation, or some new state of existence. But 
annihilation would be preferable to their present misery, and no 
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new state of misery could possibly be worse than what they now 
endure. Belial in his speech replies that even misery is prefer- 
able to annihilation, and that their present misery is capable of 
aggravation. 


104, fatal, upheld by fate. See i. 133. 


105. The speech ends forcibly with the strong and character- 
istic word ‘revenge,’ pronounced, no doubt, in a loud voice, and 
emphasized with a terrible frown.: Milton makes a fine contrast 
between the undisguised ferocity with which Moloch ends his 
speech, and the graceful uprising of the next speaker. 


109. act, posture, attitude, or gesture, as in ix. 668. This 
meaning is generally expressed by the rhetorical term ‘action’ 
(‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ’—Hamlet 
iii. 2), but is still retained by the word ‘act’ in such phrases as 
‘in act to strike,’ which means, ‘in the posture or attitude of a 
person about to strike.’ Cf. also the following couplet from 


Pope’s Temple of Fame, which seems to be,modelled on Milton’s 


description of Belial :— 
‘ Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed to stand 
In act to speak, and graceful stretched his hand.’ 
humane, refined. ‘ Humane’ is still used in this sense when 
we speak of the study of humane literature. 


113. his tongue Dropt manna, very sweet, persuasive words 
fell from his tongue. Homer describes Nestor’s voice as ‘ flowing 
sweeter than honey.’ Milton prefers to compare Belial’s words 
to manna, the heavenly food given to the wandering Israelites, 
which tasted ‘like wafers made with honey’ (Ex. xvi. 31). 

113. make the worse appear The better reason, delude his 
hearers into accepting unsound arguments. The ancient sophists 
in Greece were charged by their enemies with teaching their 
pupils how to do this. S 


115. for, etc., supports the assertion made in 1. 112. : « 


his thoughts were low, like those of Mammon. (See i. 
679-682. ) 

123. success, result, as in 1. 9. 

124, Belial, in accordance with his character, shows a con- 
ciliatory spirit, and pays a graceful compliment to the speaker 
whom he is controverting. At the same time he skilfully uses 
the compliment in support of his argument 


in fact of arms, in warlike prowess. 


127.. scope, end sought. 


p & 
129. First, what revenge? In the first place, we must ask, 
what. revenge we are likely to obtain, . 


€ 
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80. all access, every passage leading to heaven. ‘Access’ has 
the same meaning in i. 761, ‘All access was thronged.’ 


131. the bordering Deep, Chaos. 


132. obscure wing. The epithet ‘ obscure’ is transferred. by 
hypallage from the dark realm of night to the wings of the 
angels who explore it. 


134. Scorning surprise, taking such precautions that they are 
petines in despising any attempts at surprise as fore-doomed to 
ailure. 


134-142. It should be noticed how closely Belial’s reply follows 
the arguments of the preceding speech. Lines 134-142, 145-151, 
159-185 respectively answer ll. 60-70, 97-98, 85-93. The only 
. important part of Moloch’s speech which remains unanswered 
is the argument to show that the fallen angels could easily rise 
upwards (see Jl. 70-81). But Belial is not bound to answer this, 
as he shows that even though they rose to heaven they could not 
surprise its impregnable towers, and would be inevitably defeated. 


135. all Hell should rise, (if) all nell should rise. ‘If’ is 
understood from ‘could we break,’ equivalent to ‘if we could 
break,’ in the previous line.’ 


139. ethereal, of aether. See ll. 275, 430 (notes). ‘Mould’ here 
magns substance, in which sense it must be distinguished from 
‘mould’ as used in i. 706, a word with a different meaning and 
derivation. 


141. Her mischief, any harm it might suffer. ‘Mould’ is 
treated as feminine, because its Latin equivalent substantia is 
feminine. | 


142. Thus repulsed, we being thus repulsed, ¢.e., if we are thus 
rejplsed. 


our final hope Is flat despair. The same oxymoron or. cons 
tradiction in terms is found in Shakespeare, Henry V/. Part 3. 
ii. 3. 
‘Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair.’ 


Moloch’s opinion is purposely put in this form, so as to show its 
paradoxical character, | 


147. this intellectual being. Milton here and in ll. 557-569 
attributes intellectual tastes to the fallen angels. From the 
consideration of the references made by Milton to philosophy 
and ggience in his writings, it is evident that he had a strong 
natural liking for the study of abstruse questions. In his youth 
he seems to have had no misgivings as to the propriety of 
indulging in such studies. Thus in Comus, written when he 
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was twenty-five years old, we have a fine Platonic passage fol- 
lowed by a burst of unqualified enthusiasm for philosophy :— 
‘ How charining is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 


But as the poet advanced to old age, his blindness and other 
misfortunes made him more austere, and the Puritanical aversion 
to all secular culture gained greater influence over his mind, so 
that he regarded philosophy as a delusive guide, distracting the 
mind of man from divine truth. In this spirit, after making the 
fallen angels discuss the deepest questions of philosophy in Il. 
557-564 of this book, he condemns the metaphysical knowledge 
they display as ‘‘ vain wisdom all and false philosophy,” and in 
the eighth book Raphael warns Adam against troubling himself 
about questions that do not concern him. The passage that 
throws most light on Milton’s attitude towards philosophy in his 
later years is in the third book of Paradise Regained, where 
Satan’s elaborate panegyric of Greek philosophy and literature is 
answered by Christ. The extreme beauty and power of the 
panegyric shows clearly that Milton’s natural inclination was to 
be a devoted student of philosophy ; while from the fact that:he 
condemns philosophy out of the mouth of Christ, it is evident 
that, in spite of his keen appreciation of the fascinating natere 
of the study, he thought it inimical to the higher interests of 
religion. See also Samson Agonistes, 302-305. 


148. Cf. viii. 188; S. A. 302. Thoughts are said to wander 
through space and time, because it is possible to think of the 
most distant star or events long past. 

150.. uncreated Night; the darkness that existed from eternity, 
before the creation of the world. @ 


152. Let this be good, supposing for the sake of argument 
that annihilation would be a blessing. 
155. Will He, etc., He will not. See. 85. 


156. Belike, probably. The line is ironical, and suggests two 
suppositions that cannot for a moment be accepted as probable. 


impotence, want of restraint, ungovernable passion. This is 
one of the meanings of the Lat. ¢mpotentia. 


159. endless, eternally. The adjective is used as an adverb. 

164. sitting, consulting, (being) in arms, verbal nouns in 
apposition to ‘ this.’ c 

170. What if, what (would be the result) if, ¢.e., would not our 
condition be worse if ? 
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* omy His red right hand, the right hand of vengeance or of 
od. : 


182. racking, sweeping violently along. Thus thenoun ‘rack’ 
eeu a collection of storm-clouds driven violently before the 
wind. 


184. converse with, according to Keightley, dwell with groans, 
i.e. have groans for companions. The Lat. conversor has this 
meaning. But Belial may be thinking of himself and his com- 
panions condemned to everlasting inaction, and only able to talk 
with one another as Satan and Beelzebub conversed before they 
rose from the burning lake (see i. 192). Such a conversation 
would naturally be often interrupted by groans. 


185. Milton is particularly fond of writing three or four nega- 
tive adjectives without a conjunction, both in his poetry and 
' prose. For other instances see iii. 231, 373; v. 899. 


186. Ages of hopeless end, throughout ages the end of which 
can never be hoped for. ‘ Hopeless’ is generally applied to per- 
sons devoid of hope,eor to that which affords no ground for hope 
(e.g. ‘the sick man is in a hopeless condition’): here it is used of 
something which never can be an object of reasonable hope. In 
like manner ‘conscious’ in 1. 801 is applied not to the person 
feeling, but to the terror felt. 


187. So far Belial has been answering Moloch’s arguments. 
Heenow treats the more general question of debate introduced by 
Satan. Cf. ll. 187, 188 with 1. 41. 


188. What can force or guile With Him, force and guile are. 
utterly useless in a struggle with Him. | 
196. Better these than worse, it is better to endure these than 
worse torments. Belial acts upon the principle expressed in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, where it is said that the dread of something 
after death ) 
‘Makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 


199. To suffer, as todo. The same antithesis is expressed in 
i, 158. 

201. This was at first resolved. Belial means that, when they 
entered upon their perilous attempt, they surely foresaw the 
possibility of terrible punishment, and deliberately with their 
eyes open resolved to run the risk. By the words ‘if we were 
_wise’ he implies that, if they did not see all this clearly, they 
were very stupid. 

204. at the spear. ‘Spear’ is here equivalent to fighting with 
thg sfear, so ‘at’ in this passage has the same meaning as in the 
phrases ‘at work,’ ‘at play,’ where it governs nouns denoting 
the occupation engaged in, 
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212. not offending, if we do not offend. va 


213. With what is punished, with that punishment which is 
already inflicted. The passive verb here has a cognate subject 
instead of a subject denoting the person punished. Although we 
speak of fighting a fight, dying a death, etc., it is not ordinary 
English to speak of punishing a punishment. Therefore Milton 
is deviating from common usage when he speaks of punishment 
being punished in the sense of punishment being inflicted. As 
usual, he is imitating the practice of classical writers, who use 
much more frequently than English writers the accusative of a 
notion cognate to the verb. The student who knows Latin may 
compare Aeneid ii. 690. 


219. The position of the adjective ‘familiar ’ indicates that it 
is the true predicate of the sentence. The meaning is that in the 
course of time the fierce heat will become familiar, and therefore 
painless, just as loud sounds often repeated at last are scarcely 
heard. Milton is imitating the Greek practice, according to 
which, if an adjective agreeing with a noun preceded by an article 
is not placed between the noun and the article, it is thereby 
known to be not an epithet but a predicate. 


220. this darkness (will grow) light, this darkness will appear 
less dark. ‘Light’ is probably, like ‘ mild,’ an adjective, not, as 
Keightley thinks, a noun. Notice the oxymoron (see 1. 142). 
Belial’s hope agrees with the well-known fact that when we are 
suddenly plunged into darkness we can see nothing, but Scoentely 
our eyes get used to it and we can discern objects. 


223. Worth waiting, worth waiting for, worth awaiting. 
‘Wait’ is here used as a transitive verb. ‘Worth’ and ‘like’ 
and ‘near’ (1. 609) are about the only adjectives in English that 
govern the objective case. 


224. Though not a good lot if considered as a happy lot, yet if 
considered as a bad lot not the worst possible. This use of ‘ f6r’ 
to express the standard or point of view according to which any- 
thing is estimated is found*in such sentences as ‘he is well 
educated for a peasant,’ 7.e., if judged by the rather low standard 
usually applied to peasants, he may be considered learned. 


232. when, etc., never. Chaos, being the personification of 
anarchy and irregularity, might be expected, if chosen as arbiter, 
to decide in favour of chance and against fate, that is, the ever- 
lasting law by which the future is predetermined ; but of course 
Chaos will never be entrusted with so much authority. 


234. The former, vain to hope, the vanity of the former hope. 
This is the same construction as that already noticed in k 21, 
except that here we have instead of a participle an adjective. * 


argues, proves. If the former hope (the hope of disenthroning 


« 
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Go@) is vain, it necessarily follows that the latter hope (the hope 
of regaining their rights) is equally vain. } 

239. with what eyes. Mammon means thai the thought of the 
humiliation that would be expressed in their countenance if they 
- accepted such a degrading position is alone enough to prevent 
them from accepting it. The language used is like that of the 
common idiom, ‘How could I have the face to make such an 
audacious proposal?’ i.e., shame would prevent me from making 
it; but’ is more closely modelled on two or three passages in 
Greek tragedy, in which Sophocies speaks of the eyes alone, 
instead of the whole countenance, as revealing shame and other 
feelings. See Ajax 462; O. 7. 137). 


241. It is not easy to determine whether ‘celebrate’ here 
means ‘ glorify,’ or ‘ crowd round,’ which is the original meaning 
of the Latin celebro. Hither meaning suits the context. 


242. warbled. This verb, generally applied to the singing of 
small birds, is here used contemptuously of the angelic choirs. 
A good angel or a pigus man would hardly have spoken of warb- 
ling hymns. 

243. Forced, not sung spontaneously. 

Halieluiahs (Hebr. praise Jehovah), hymns of praise. 


244. sovran coming after the intransitive verb ‘sits’ is in 
apposition to the subject ‘he.’ 


15. Bentley wished to make this line easier by reading 
‘ Ambrosial odours from ambrosial flowers.’ 


However we must make sense out of the line as it stands.. Todd 
remarks that by ‘ odours’ here Milton means ‘ the smells of gums 
and sweet spicy shrubs,’ as distinct from the scent of flowers. 
Thus God’s altar breathes or emits two distinct kinds of fragrance. 
‘Breathes flowers’ means ‘emits the fragrance of flowers,’ the 
floger being identified with its scent, the cause with the effect, 
as probably is the case in vili. 517, where the same opposition is 
drawn between the fragrance of flowers and the ‘ odours from the 
spicy shrub.’ | | 

Another way to interpret the line is to take ‘ flowers’ in its 
ordinary sense and understand from ‘ breathes’ a new verb, e.., 
‘displays’ to govern ‘flowers.’ For other instances of zeugma 
see 1, 393, 441; ii. 378. 


249. To whom, to him whom. The antecedent is understood. 


250. ‘Impossible,’ ‘ obtain’d’ and ‘unacceptable’ agree with 
‘state,’ The state of vassalage cannot possibly be obtained by 
force, and if obtained by permission would not be agreeable. 


353° from our own Live to ourselves, depending on our own 
resources live the life that pleases us, instead of living a life of 
-dependence spent in paying tributes of glory to God. 
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258. of, from. Milton uses this preposition again to expfess 
change of state in ix. 712 :— 


-*T of brute human ; ye, of human, gods.’ 


264. ‘He made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round 
about him dark waters and thick clouds of the sky’ (Ps. xviii. 11). 
See also Ps. xevii. 2, and 1 Kings viii. 12. 


265. His glory unobscured, without His glory being impaired 
by the surrounding darkness. 


272. from whence. ‘From’ is redundant, as ‘whence’ by 
itself means ‘ from where.’ 


275. The five elements, according to Greek physics, are earth, 
water, air, fire, and aether. Living beings are happiest in their 
own elements (vil. 16; viii. 348), fish in the water, birds in the 
air, beasts on the earth. From this fact, when a person suffers 
from being in inappropriate surroundings he is said to be out of 
his element, or compared to a fish out of water. Aether is the 
element of the angels. fire is the element®of no living beings, 
although the ancients supposed that the salamander could live in 
it. Mammon’s idea is that the fallen angels, whose element used 
to be the aether of the empyrean, will under changed circum- 
stances become so familar with fire that it will become their 
element and cause them no pain. The only difficulty remaining 
, 1s that the five elements are generally treated as collectives, apd, 
when one only is spoken of, the singular number is used. On this 
account Keightley suggests that Milton may have dictated not 
‘elements’ but ‘element.’ However, the alteration is not 
necessary, as fire is the least continuous of the elements, and may 
be looked upon distributively as being composed of many fires. 
Also in this line the plural ‘elements’ is more naturally used 
than the singular, since it is in apposition to the plural ‘torments.’ 
Mammon is repeating in different language the thought alregdy 
expressed by Belial in ll. 217-220. 


278. The sensible of pain, sensibility to pain. Thisis the same 
Greek idiom as is used in l. 97. 


280. how...war. This noun clause must be taken with ‘counsels,’ 
the intermediate words being as completely ignored as if they 
were in a parenthesis. The meaning is, ‘ All things invite us 
quietly to consult, how,’ etc. Similarly, in 1. 917, the words 
‘into this wild abyss’ are not to be taken with the verb that 
immediately follows, but with ‘looked’ in the next line. Com- 
pare also xi. 711, where an object is governed not by the nearer 


but by the more remote verb, and i. 629. ‘ 


281. Compose our present evils, make the best arrangements, 
so as to reduce our present evils. 
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982. In the second edition ‘where’ was altered into ‘ were, 
which gives a less forcible meaning. 


285. hollow rocks retain. Milton compares the murmurs of 
applause to the subdued sounds produced along a craggy coast on 
the morning after a storm by the winds which still blow, though 
with diminished violence. The rocks hollowed by the sea are 
said to retain the sound, because occasional gusts continue to be 
distinctly audible whistling through creviceg along the rocky 
sea-coast. at a time when elsewhere the wind might seem to have 
entirely subsided. 


288. o’erwatched, wearied out with watching. When passivity 
of any kind is suggested by the word used, Elizabethan writers 
do not scruple to use a passive where we should expect an active 
participle. Here long watching suggests the passive idea of being 
overwearied. Compare such expressions in ordinary English, as 
‘fair-spoken’ (endowed with fair speech), ‘drunken’ (filled with 
drink), ‘well read’ (supplied with extensive knowledge of books). 

292. field. See 1. J68. 


295. and no less desire, and desire of founding this nether 
empire (wrought within them) no less, z.e., not less powerfully 
than the fear of thunder, etc. 


299. than whom, see i. 490. Beelzebub here, as in i. 79, is re- 
presented as Satan’s chief supporter. 


902. Deep on his front engraven, deeply engraved on his fore- 
head. See l. 159. . 


305. Majestic agrees with face. Beelzebub in spite of his fall 
retained like Satan (i. 592) traces of his original grandeur visible 
in his outward appearance. 


306. Atlantean shoulders. Atlas wasa giant who was supposed 
to bear the weight of Heaven on his shoulders. ' 

10. See i, 324. 

312. style, title of dignity. 

315. doubtless! while we dream, no doubt we come to that re- 
solution while indulging in vain imaginations instead of clearly 
examining the real position of affairs, 7.e., there is no doubt that 
such a project is based upon expectations that will not be fulfilled 
and is therefore quite impracticable. Notice the rhetorical artifice 
by which Beelzebub using the first person appears to include him- 
self among the vain dreamers, whose delusions he is exposing. 
He does this to avoid giving offence to Belial and Mammon, 


$24, In highth or depth, in the heighth of Heaven or the depth 
of Hel. 


first and last, from the beginning to the end, for ever. 
328. golden (sceptre). An iron sceptre like the commoner 
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phrase ‘rod of iron’ suggests stern rule, while a golden sceytre 
implies benignant exercise of power. ae 2 ; 


329. What. See 1. 94. 


330. War hath determined us, the result of the war has settled 
the question for us. 


336. to our power, to the greatest extent of our power, as much: 
hostility as we can. ~ 


236. But...hostility. The preposition ‘but’ would naturally 
govern in this context a noun meaning some kind of peace, and 
not ‘hostility,’ which cannot possibly be regarded as a species of 
peace. This passage and the similar use of ‘except’ in |. 678, 
may best be explained as a blending of two possible constructions. 
Beelzebub might have said ‘ What peace can we return,’ 7.e., we 
cannot return any kind of peace, or ‘What can we return but 
hostility,’ ¢.e., we can return nothing but hostility ; but from a 
confusion of thought the two constructions are blended. There 
is probably the same confusion of constructions in 1. 333, although 
it 1s possible to suppose the preposition ‘ but’ to be used regularly 
in that passage, since custody severe may be regarded as a one- 
sided kind of peace, such as was the pax Romana (Roman peace) 
imposed on subject nations by imperial Rome. 


337. reluctance, here and in x. 1045 is used in its original Latin 
sence of ‘ struggling,’ ‘resistance,’ whereas in modern English, it 
means the mental feelings of a person who shrinks from doing 
something. 


346. fame, report, as ini. 65). 


353. This idea is imitated from Homer who represents Zeus as 
shaking Olympus by the expression of his will. 


355. inhabit, a verb ordinarily transitive, is here used intransi- 
tively. Ye 

mould being practically equivalent to substance (see 1. 39) the 
following words ‘or substance’ are redundant and unnecessary. 
In i. 556 there is a similar redundancy as ‘ swage’ has the same 
meaning as ‘ mitigate.’ 

367. puny. ‘Itis possible that the author by puny might mean 
no more than weak and little ; but yet, if we reflect how frequently 
he uses words in their proper and primary significations, it seems 
probable that he might include likewise the sense of the French 
(from whence it is derived) pws né, born since, created long after 
us.’— Newton. For instances of this practice attributed to Milton 
by Newton see the Appendix at the end of the notes. 

369. As ‘prove’ is here used intransitively, ‘foe’ is in abpagi- 
tion to God, 
375. original, origin. 
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376. Advise, take counsel, deliberate. In modern English 
‘advise’ generally means ‘ give counsel.’ 

worth Attempting. ‘Attempting’ is a verbal noun governed 
by ‘ worth.’ See 1. 223. 

378. Hatching vain empires. See 1. 315. We have here an 
instance of zeugma as ‘to sit,’ etc., is subject of ‘be better’ or 
some such words suggested by ‘ be worth attempting.’ 

379.: first devised. See i. 650-656. 7 


383. in one root. As by the destruction of the root of a plant 
the whole plant is utterly destroyed, so by ruining the first 
parents of mankind Satan hoped to ruin the whole human race. 


387. States, equivalent to estates, the component parts of a 


national parliament. In England the Parliament is composed of 
three estates, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. ; 

389. he thus renews. ‘The word ‘renews’ shows that the 
following speech bglongs to Beelzebub, although the opening 
words expressing approval of the decision arrived at would be 
more natural from the mouth of Satan who convened the synod. 


391. The fallen angels are fond of calling themselves gods (i. 


- 116, 138; 11. 11; vi. 156, 366) as an assertion of their pretended 


equality with Jehovah (see 1. 248). The angels are undoubtedly 
resented by the poet himself as partaking in the divine nature. 
us the grand infernal peers are called demi-gods in i. 796, and 
in ii. 341 Jehovah addresses his faithful angels as gods. 


395. whence, from where. The place referred to cannot be 
their ‘ancient seat,’ the ‘bright confines’ of heaven, for heaven 
was to be the goal, not the starting-point of the contemplated ex- 
cursions. The place whence the excursions were to be made must 
be the region near, perhaps in view of, the confines of Heaven, but 
s@ill outside it, which is clearly indicated, though not expressed 
by any noun in the preceding clause. 


396. If ‘chance’ is an adverb, ‘re-enter’ is infinitive .after 
‘may’; but perhaps ‘chance’ is here a verb. 

398. of, ‘by.’ Cf. i. 30, 508; and Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar, § 170. 

399. orient beam, the rays of the rising sun. 

406. palpable obscure, chaos which is involved in darkness so 
thick that it can be felt by the touch. See Exodus x. 21. Here 
the adjective ‘obscure’ and in |. 409 the adjective ‘abrupt’ are 
used as nouns. See 1. 438. 


, 147. uncouth. See 1. 827. 


aery flight. Note the distinction between ‘aery’ and ‘ethereal’ 
(139, 601), the adjectives respectively of ‘air’ and ‘ aether.’ 


410. The happy Isle, the world surrounded by chaos and empty 
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space, as an island is surrounded by water. ‘ Arrive’ governs an 
object as if it were a transitive verb, because it easily suggests 
the transitive verb ‘ reach.’ See 1. 223. 


413. Here he had need All circumspection. ‘This seems to be a 
confusion of two constructions (1) ‘He had need be circumspect,’ 
.e.,would have need to be circumspect (see vi. 625), and (2) ‘He 
will need circumspection,’ in the former of which ‘need’ is a noun 
while in the latter ‘it is a transitive verb. In this line ‘ need,’ as 
being governed by ‘had’ (would have), is treated as a noun, while 
as governing ‘circumspection,’ a noun in the objective case, it 
seems to be used as a verb. 


414. we now no less Choice, we now no less (had need) choice, 
that is, it is equally necessary for us to make careful selection of 
a fit messenger. 


418. expectation held His look stispense, the state of suspense 
that he was in, while waiting to see how his proposal would be 
accepted, was clearly expressed in his countenance. re 


© 
419. To second, to support his proposal, thatsome one should 
go to explore the new world. 


421. each In other’s countenance, etc., each of them saw from 
his neighbours’ countenances that they felt the same dismay as 
he felt. 


429. unmoved, not affected by the terror that affected the 
others. Professor Masson supposes that ‘ unmoved’ means ‘ un- 
solicited, of his own accord.’ Dr. Bradshaw takes the word 
literally as meaning ‘ without rising from his seat,’ which he sup- 
ports by pointing to the fact that the other speakers stood up to 
speak, while Satan rose (1. 466) at the conclusion of his speech. 


430. Empyreal (Gr. pur, fire) = ethereal, as aether was supposed 
to be a subtle fire. . 


€ 
Thrones. See 1. 11 (note). Milton often applies to a large collec- 
tion of all kinds of angels titles properly belonging only to a limited 
number of them. In so doing he follows the practice of Homer, 
who commonly calls the collective Greek army Argives, although 
it included contingents from many other Greek races. 


436. Ninefold. The number is taken from Virgil, who makes 
the river Styx flow nine times round Hell. Because the fire 
made a ninefold wall, the gates of hell were also ninefold, as we 
learn in 1. 645, where we also find that only three of the nine 
gates were made of adamant. For ‘adamant’ see l. 646. 


438. the void profound. It is not quite clear which of these 
adjectives is used as qa noun. More probably ‘ profound’ is tke 
noun, as it is certainly used as a noun in 1. 980. 


439, unessential, unreal, non-existent. See P, &, iv. 400, 


where darkness and night are described as being ‘ 
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‘Unsubstantial both, 
Privation mere of light and absent day.’ 


441. abortive gulf, chaos where ‘nature breeds perverse, all 
monstrous, all prodigious things,’ 1. 625. 


443. ie Samer him less Than, the least evils that await 
himare. ‘Remains’ is here used transitively as being equivalent 
to ‘await’ and the Latin maneo. 


445, But I should ill become. Here Satan’s speech insists upon 
the fact expressed by the well-known French proverb noblesse 
oblige, high rank has its obligations. Milton probably has in his 
mind Sarpedon’s speech in the 12th Iliad, in which the fact that 
those who enjoy the privileges of high rank are bound to take the 
foremost post in times of danger is grandly expressed. The same 
conviction may be found in the Ramayana in the reproaches 
uttered by Angada against the monkeys fleeing before Kum- 
bhakarna: ‘ Where go ye now, frightened like ignoble monkeys, 
forgetful of yourselves, your valour, and your race,’ and in 
Hanuman’s sentimerm, ‘ Flight is unbecoming in heroes of noble 
race.’ 


452. Refusing, if I refuse. The participle, as often in Latin, 
does not express a fact but a condition. 


457. Terror of Heaven. Abstract for concrete. The name of 
the emotion is applied to the person who causes it as in i. 406 
intend, attentively consider. 


467. prevented. Here ‘prevent’ is half-way between its 
original derivative meaning ‘ go before’ (prae, before, and venio, 
I come) and its modern meaning ‘hinder.’ Satan’s sudden rise 
Sin epee before anyone had time to reply, and so no reply could 

e made. 


468. from his resolution raised, owing to the determination he 
hag given utterance to. ‘ Raise’ is used in much the same sense 
when we speak of raising a question, 7.e., giving public utter- 
ance to a question. Perhaps however ‘raised’ may agree with 
‘others,’ in which case it must mean either ‘excited to courage 
by Satan’s example’ (cf. 1. 99, 529, 551) or ‘moved to rise,’ that 1s, 
‘incited to address the assembly and volunteer for the dangerous 
service.’ ‘Rise’ is the verb usually employed to express the 
action of a person who intends to make a speech, as in ll. 108, 301. 


469. offer, offer to undertake, undertake. 


482. neither. As Professor Masson remarks, the word ‘neither ’ 
shows that the poet is already thinking of the traits of nobility 
to be found in bad men. Thus the full meaning of this sentence 
is, s J%&st as bad men do not lose all their virtue, so neither do the 
spirits damned lose all theirs.’ 

* 483. lest bad men should boast, etc.. The purpose expressed 


in this final clause explains rather why Milton mentions the fact 
® 
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that the bad angels have some virtue, than why God has allowed 
them to retain some fragments of virtue. The poet mentions the 
fact in order that bad men may be prevented from boasting by the — 
knowledge that they are not superior to the devils in Hell. For 
a similar ellipse see l. 698. 


490. the louring element, the air or sky. See 1. 275. 


‘491. Scowls. If Milton had written ‘scowls a scowl’ we should 
have had as plaincand simple an instance of the cognate accusative 
as ‘orinned a smile ’ (1. 846). In this passage the snow and shower 
being regarded as the expression of the scowl of heaven, just as 
the gums are regarded as the tears of the trees in iv. 248, these 
two nouns are governed as cognate accusatives by the ordinaril 
intransitive verb ‘scowl.’ Compare the common phrase ‘loo 
' daggers’ and the coguate subject of a passive verb in 1, 213. 


494. bleating herds. We should rather expect ‘ lowing herds’ 
or ‘bleating flocks,’ as bleating is the cry of sheep and goats, the 
smaller animals, collections of which are called flocks, while herds 
are composed of large animals like cattlee which low. The ex- 
planation seems to be that Milton, although he uses the word 
‘herds,’ has in his mind all animals large and small, and, being 
unable to enumerate all their various cries, mentions one of the 
commonest. The same explanation may perhaps apply to the 
use of ‘bleating’ in i. 489. 


495. that hill and valley rings, so that hill and valley are filed 
with the sound. Here the verb is singular, although the subject 
consists of two nouns. The justification given for a similar ir- 
regularity in i. 139 is not applicable here. ‘ Hill’ and ‘val- 
ley’ being distinct and opposed to each other can hardly be 
regarded as one idea. We can only say that this irregularity is 
very common in Shakespeare (see Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, § 335, 336), and is partly due to the existence of an old third 
person plural ending in ‘s.’ ©, 

497. men only disagree. This proposition sounds strange in a 
poem describing the war between the good and the bad angels. “ 
Scott in Rokeby similarly contrasts the hostility of man against 
man with the peace, that, contrary to the facts of nature, he sup- 
poses to prevail among animals of the same kind. 


‘The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 


Even tiger fell, and sullen bear, 
Their likeness and their lineage spare; 
Man, only, mars kind nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man.’ & 

| Rokeby iii. 1. 
499. God proclaiming peace, though God proclaims peace, _ ‘ 


@ - 
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503. which. The antecedent of ‘which’ is the fact about to be 
mentioned, viz., the multitude of man’s hellish foes. 


506. Stygian. See 577. 


508. Paramount. This feudal term means a supreme lord, who 
is the feudal superior of other feudal lords. 


A 509. Alone the antagonist, able without assistance to oppose 
od, 


512. A globe. It must be remembered, that, as Masson re- 
marks, the angels could in the air arrange themselves in figures 
of three dimensions. Thus ‘globe’ here and in P.R. iv. 581 
means a spherical formation. 


fiery Seraphim. As ‘seraph’ is derived from a Hebrew root 
meaning ‘burn,’ the epithet gives the meaning of the noun. 
Milton often either suggests or distinctly states the English 
equivalents of the Hebrew and Greek words he has occasion to 
introduce into his verse. See i. 392; il. 577-583, 630. In so 
doing, he is probably imitating Virgil. See Conington’s note on 
Aineid, i. 298. 

513. emblazonry, heraldic decoration cn shields and standards, 
such as the seraphic arms mentioned in 1, 539. 


horrent means both bristling and dreadful, as ‘horrid’ does in 
i, 563. 
$14. cry, proclaim aloud. 

517. alchymy, a composite metal like brass, supposed to have 
been invented by the alchemists. The word here means trum- 
pets made of this metal. Cf. the use of ‘metal’ in i. 540. 

518. By harald’s voice explained. ‘Explained’ agrees with 

_ ‘alchymy.’ ‘The meaning of the trumpet blast was explained by 
the herald, who told the multitude what conclusion the council 
had come to. It will be remembered that the council was secret. 
See i. 795. 

521. Their minds being by this intelligence calmed and in- 
spired with a certain amount of hope. 


528. sublime, high up. This is the literal meaning of the 
Latin sublimis. 


529. Upon the wing goes with ‘in the air sublime,’ ‘in swift 
race’ with ‘on the plain.’ Such a reversal of the order of 
thoughts previously observed is called chiasmus. The disjunc- 
tive particle ‘ or’ shows that ‘ race’ is here limited to the mean- 
ing foot race. The word ‘race’ in its widest sense would in- 
clude a contest of swiftness upon the wing. 

$34 the Olympian games were celebrated at Olympia in Elis. 
The Pythian games, held near Delphi, were called Pythian aftex 

s the name of the great serpent slain by Apollo. 
D 
e 
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531. Part curb, etc., some ride on horseback. 
shun the goal, just avoid touching the goal with the wheels of 
their chariots. In Greek and Roman chariot races the goals 
were posts, round which the competing chariots had to go. The 
charioteers, in order to take the shortest course, showed their 
skill by driving as close to the goals as they possibly could. 


532. fronted brigads, brigades formed with a front (see i. 563), 
i.e, formed in batfle array. 


533. to warn proud cities. Josephus relates that, when Jeru- 
salem was about to be besieged by Titus, ‘before sunsetting, 
chariots and troops of soldiers were seen running about among 
the clouds.’ 

536. prick, pierce the horse’s side with spurs, ride. The 
shadowy knights ride in advance of the main bodies in order to 
gain renown by engaging in single combat. They are called ‘aery’ 
because they appeared in the air and seemed to be made of air. 


couch their spears, place their lances inerest. The rest was a 
projection on the breast armour by which the lance was parti- 
ally supported when a knight charged his adversary. 


539, Typhean, gigantic. Typhceus or Typhon (i. 199) was a 
Greek giant. y ra -4o,w Wnt Met Bitar Wy ea 

542. from Cchalia, coming crowned with conquest from 
(Echalia. Hercules (Alcides) was killed by the poisoned 1%be 
presented to him by his wife Deianira. While maddened by the 
pain he threw into the sea his attendant Lichas who had brought 
him the robe. Newton objects to the simile on the ground 
that the image of Alcides tearing up Thessalian pines sinks be- 
low that of the angels rending up both rocks and hills, and rid- 
ing the air in a whirlwind. 


550. When Brutus was about to commit suicide, he quoted 
two lines of Euripides, ‘O unhappy virtue, you were after all 
mere words, and I practised thee as a reality: you it seems were e 
enslaved to force,’ or, according to another reading, ‘to chance.’ 
Milton is evidently thinking of these two lines of his favourite 
Greek dramatic poet, and, as Bentley remarks, comprehends the 
two readings in his verse. 


552, Their song was partial, as for instance when they ascribed 
to themselves Virtue and attributed their fall to Fate, Force, and 
Chance, instead of to their own criminal ambition. 


554, Suspended Hell, kept the whole of hell in a state of breath- 
less attention. Milton probably has in his mind the effect of the 
music of Orpheus, which is related by Virgil to have inter¥apted 
for a time the progress of the infernal punishments. 


555. more sweet. Milton thinks eloquence sweeter than music * 


for the reason given in the next line, namely, because the former 
€ 


£ 
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pleases the higher, the latter only the lower part of human 
nature. 


508. high, in a lofty strain. 


560. The poet by repeating the subjects of discussion in re- 
verse order indicates by the very arrangement of the words the 
wandering mazes in which the angels were lost, and how they 
went back and forwards from one insoluble question to another. 
At the same time the repetition of the terms with epithets added 
makes the reader’s mind dwell upon the subjects of discussion, 
and. so suggests the deep thought with which they were pondered. 
For a similar repetition of nouns with epithets added see iii. 67 ; 
for the reverse repetition, The Ancient Mariner, Part 4. 1. 27, and 
Hood’s ‘‘Seam and gusset and band, band and gusset and seam.” 
In iii. 80-134 Milton through the mouth of the Deity discusses the 
difficult questions here referred to, and attempts to show how 
God’s exact foreknowledge of the future can be compatible with 
the free will of his greatures. 


561. wandering mazes, mazes in which the mind wanders. 
This is an instance of hypallage like the common expressions 
‘waking hours,’ ‘ happy hours,’ 7.e. the hours in which one is 
awake or happy. Compare also ‘safe shore,’ 1. 310. 


563. final must be understood as qualifying ‘happiness’ as 
Well as ‘misery.’ Final happiness, according to the Epicureans, 
was the ultimate good, the final object aimed at by all our 
actions, the end to which all other goods are only means. See 
P. &. iii. 211. To discover this highest good was the chief aim 
of ancient moral philosophy. Final misery must mean the most 
perfect misery, the opposite of final happiness. 


564. apathy, freedom from passion, which was aimed at by the 
Sgoics as the most perfect state of well-being. This Greek philo- 
sophic term means a state of mind like the Nirvana of Buddhism. 


565. Vain wisdom. See 1. 147, and notice the sympathetic de- 
scription given in the following lines of the power of philosophy, 
which is nevertheless condemned as false and vain. The contrast 
shows clearly that the poet’s mind was divided against itself when 
he weighed philosophy in the balance. 


572. if...perhaps (Lat. si forte) to see whether by any pos- 
sibility. 

577-581. These five lines give the derivations of the names of 
the four rivers of hell from four Greek roots meaning hate, sorrow, 
lam@ptation, and fire, 


*5S1. torrent probably means here ‘rushing rapidly,’ which is the 
sense the word has in the three other passages of Milton’s poetry 
in which it occurs. Keightley suggests that it also includes the 
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meaning of burning (Lat. torveo, to burn), which is generally ex- 
pressed by ‘torrid.’ See i. 297; ii. 904. 


583. Lethe is a Greek word meaning oblivion or forgetfulness, 
and is the name given in Greek mythology to a river in hell, the 
waters of which made the dead forget all that had happened in 
their lives. Milton seems at first to have intended the lake of 
fire to correspond to the Greek Lethe (see i. 266. ii. 74); but he 
here introduces the Greek river by name, and describes it as 
flowing at a distance from the lake. Thus, in the hell of Paradise 
Lost, we have both a lake of forgetfulness and a river of forget- 
fulness. 


592. that Serbonian bog. Lake Serbonis between Mount Casius 
and the city of Damiata in Egypt was sometimes so full of loose 
sand, as to be indistinguishable from dry land ; ‘ wherefore,’ says 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘many of those who were ignorant of the 
peculiarity of the place lost their way and disappeared with their 
whole armies.’ 


a 
595. frore, an old form of the participle ‘frozen.’ Virgil speaks 
of extreme cold burning like fire, and Newton quotes from 
Eeclus. xlii., ‘when the cold north wind bloweth, it devoureth 
the mountains, and burneth the wilderness, and consumeth the 
grass as fire.’ It is also a Hindustani idiom to speak of frost 
burning. The resemblance between the effects of great cold and 
great heat is a good example of the proverb that extremes meet. 


596. harpy-footed, with crooked talons such as were attributed 
in Greek mythology to the ravenous winged monsters called 
‘ harpies.’ : 

597. At certain revolutions, at regularly recurring times; see 

603. After enduring for a fixed period the punishment of fire, 
they would be taken to bear the extremes of cold, and again, 
after another fixed period, would be taken back to the fire, affd 
so on for ever. 
\ 600. starve expresses the painful effects either of extreme cold 
or of extreme hunger. Here it is used in the former sense, as 
also in iv. 769. Dante and other writers of the middle ages had 
already represented the damned as punished by extremes of cold, 
as well as extremes of heat. Milton no doubt has in his mind 
the well known lines of Shakespeare in J/easure for Measure, 
where Claudio contemplates the possibility of the spirit after 
death being condemned 


‘To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice.’ & 


com 


@ 
601. ethereal warmth. According to Aristotle, animals are 
composed of the four ordinary elements (earth, air, fire, and » 
water), and of the fifth and highest element, the aether ; which, 

; « 


od 
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a 
he says, besides being the substance of minds and of the stars, is 
the cause of animal heat. 


604. sound, a narrow piece of water, perhaps connected with 
the verb ‘sound,’ meaning ‘measure the depth of water with a 
lead and line.’ | 


605. their sorrow to augment. In ili. 525 also we have an 
instance of the ingenious aggravation of pain by the close pro- 
spect of blissful escape, which seems almost Within reach. Such 
refinement of torture is more in accordance with the sternness 
of the middle ages than with the sentiments of our time. 


606. as they pass, while crossing the river in the ferry boat. 


609. and so near the brink. ‘ Brink’ is here used in a rather 
peculiar sense, not of the edge of the water where it touches the 
land, but of the outermost part of the water nearest to one in a 
boat looking down from above, that is, the surface of the water. 


The elliptical sentence ‘and so near the brink’ places before 
our imagination the’close proximity of the damned to the water 
of forgetfulness in order to emphasize the bitterness of their dis- 
appointment and excite our pity. Similarly when the death of 
any promising young person is discussed, some one 1s not unlikely 
to remark ‘And so young too,’ the meaning of which remark, if 
expressed at full, would be, ‘And he was so young that our pity 
aed astonishment cannot but be increased by the thought of his 
youth.’ Compare also Lear’s sad reflection on the supposed un- 
dutifulness of his daughter— 

‘So young and so untender,’ | 
which admits of the same interpretation, though it is usually 
treated as a question addressed to Cordelia. 

Dr. Bradshaw supposes ‘brink’ to be nominative absolute, 
bpt it seems simpler to make it an objective case governed by 

near. 


611. The Gorgon Medusa, according to Greek mythology, was 
a woman who had serpents clustered round her head instead of 
hair, and whose face was so terrible that every one who looked 
upon it was turned into stone. 

It is strange to find that hell and chaos are conceived by a 
Christian poet as full of the monsters of Greek mythology (1. 628), 
that the souls in accordance with Greek ideas have to be ferried 
over the river of Lethe (1. 604), although the name of the grim 
ferryman (Charon) is not mentioned, and that the Greek mytho- 
logical rivers Styx, Acheron, Cocytus, and Phlegethon are found 
flowing through the hell of Paradise Lost. Milton found it con- 
Ht ee to introduce into his description of hell some details 
derived from Homer and Virgil his great epic predecessors, and 
would no doubt have justified his practice by the convenient 
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theory that Greek mythology was a distortion of the truth ‘e- 
vealed by the Bible, with this important difference, that those 
who were really devils were honoured as gods by the Greeks. 
See i. 508-521. 


* 

614. Tantalus, according to Greek mythology, was punished in 
hell by continual hunger and thirst, aggravated by the constant 
sight of a rich banquet and pure water, which slipped away from 
him whenever he tried to reach them. From ‘ Tantalus’ is de- 
rived the verb ‘tantalize.’ 


616. shuddering horror. By hypallage the epithet is trans- 
ferred from the horror-stricken angels to the horror they feel. 
This transference is commonest in cases of personification, as 
‘Laughter holding both his sides,’ ‘youthful Jollity,’ and 
‘wrinkled Care’ in L’ Allegro. 


617. Viewed first, surveyed for the first time the melancholy 
region allotted to them. 


620. Alp, a great mountain. The Alps in Switzerland are the 
highest mountains in Europe. See 1. 939. e 


621. Dr. Greenwood remarks that this ‘rough verse, which 
necessarily takes up so much time and labour in pronouncing,’ 
helps to impress upon us the difficulty and tediousness of the 
journey. It is natural to read the line slowly, because a pause 
has to be made after each item in the long enumeration, and a 
heavy accent falls on each of the monosyllabic nouns, though 
‘rocks,’ ‘lakes,’ and ‘ bogs,’ occupy places in the verse usually 
unaccented. For a similar instance of onomatopoeia, that is of 
what Pope calls the sound being echo to the sense, see 1. 948. 


623. for evil only good, only fertile for the production of evil 
objects. Milton here employs the figure of oxymoron (see 1. 142), 
of which we have two more instances in the following line. 


624. life dies, death lives. Here Milton seems to be borrowi 
from Fletcher’s Locustae (see Introduction, p. xv.), in which we 
find Mors vivit, moriturque inter mala mille superstes vita, i.e. 
death lives, and life, surviving amidst a thousand evils, dies. 


628. It is doubtful whether the nouns in this line are objects 
governed by ‘breeds’ in 1. 624, or by ‘feigned’ and ‘conceived’ 
~ in|. 627. The Chimaera was a fire-breathing animal, part lion, 
part goat, and part dragon. The Hydra was a water serpent 
destroyed by Hercules. For ‘ Gorgons’ see 1. 611. 


630. Satan is a Hebrew word meaning ‘adversary.’ 


631. In the Jad Hermes is represented as actually binding on 
his feet winged sandals (//. xxiv. 340). Here we must imagine 
Satan as providing himself with wings for his journey in eek 
ance with the powers of transformation ascribed to the angels 
throughout the poem. See i. 789, 423-430. 
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634, shaves, just touches. 


636. As when, etc. Milton uses the largest possible compari: 
sons to describe tie power and size of the angels. Bentley thought 
that a man-of-war would have been a more ‘fitting object of com- 
parison than a fleet; but, as we have been already told that the 
mast of the \tallest ship would have been like a wand in compari- 
son with Satan’s spear, our idea of his stature would have been 
made smaller by the simile, if he had been gompared to only 
one ship. 


637. Hangs in the clouds. Sometimes near the horizon sea 
and sky are indistinguishable, so that objects in the sea seem to 
be hanging in the clouds. 


equinoctial winds, winds blowing along the equator or equi- 
noctial line; that is, the trade-winds which blow within 30° 
north and south of that line. The equator is called the equi- 
noctial line (Lat. aequus, equal, and nox, night), because, when 
the sun 1s above the equator, night and day are equal all over 
the world. Equinoctial gales or winds would in ordinary con- 
texts mean the strong winds that prevail at about the time of 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 


638. Close sailing, sailing close to the wind, that is, almost 
straight against the wind. “This inter pretation makes the simile 
more expressive, as Satan’s progress was terribly laborious, and 
ag@ees with ‘stemming’ in I. 642, which expresses motion against 
opposing force. Keightley, on the ground that Milton is not 
familiar with nautical terms, thinks that the ships are described 
as sailing close together, so that they would appear as one whole 
and so be more like the single pemep who is compared to 
them. 


* 639. Ternate and Tidore, two of the Molucea islands famous 
for the production of spices. 


40. the trading flood, the part of the ocean over which the 
trade-winds blow, and which is therefore the thoroughfare of 
ships sailing to and from the Hast. 


642. stemming nightly towards the pole. ‘To understand this, 
we must remember that ships coming from the East Indies to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope have the great Aethiopian sea 
open to the south of them, and generally, for fear of falling in 
with the land during the night, by reason of the great currents 
that run in these seas from the South Pole, they keep off to sea 
towards the south. ‘herefore, as Milton justly expresses it, 
they are obliged in this course to stem those currents which set 
from gouth to north.’ This note is quoted by Professor Masson 
fr@m Wallander’s MS. Notes on Paradise Lost. 


s 646. adamantine. Adamant is an imaginary substance often 
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spoken of by the poets, and especially by Milton, as a type of 
impenetrable hardness. 

647. impaled, surrounded as with a paling or fence. The word 
is appropriate in the context, as the gates of castles used to be 
defended by outworks consisting of palisades (See Ivanhoe, chap. 
xxix). The gate of Hell, instead of a wooden palisade, had a 
barrier of flames. 

654. A cry, a pack of dogs. In hunting phraseology, when 
hounds show by their barking that they are following the scent, 
they are said to be in full cry. 


655. Cerberean mouths, mouths like those of Cerberus, the 
three-headed dog of Pluto. 


660. Scylla, according to Greek mythology, was a monster 
living on a rock on the Italian side of the Straits of Messina. 
On the Sicilian side was Charybdis. As it was very difficult for 
a ship to steer safely through the Straits without falling into the 
clutches of one of these monsters, the expression to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis means to escape dangers, which threaten from 
opposite quarters in such a way, that if you escape the one, you 
are in danger of encountering the other. See 1. 1019. 


661. The harsh sound of the word ‘Trinacrian’ is probably 
intended to imitate the hoarse roaring of the waves on the coast 
of Sicily (Trinacria). © 

662, the night-hag, the witch flying by night. Witches were 
supposed to ride through the air on broom sticks, and to affect 
the moon by their charms, 7.e. incantations, which were believed 
to be powerful enough even to cause eclipses. For a passage 
referring to the infiuenaaaee of witches but of fairies, over the 
moon see l. 784. 

666. The other Shape. No better instance could be given to 
support the contrast made by Macaulay between the exact detatls 
of Dante and the ‘dim intimations of Milton,’ than this descrip- 
tion of Death. Milton first calls Death a shape. But in case © 
even this vague word should suggest too definite a picture, he 
destroys its effect by using the figure of oxymoron, and telling 
us that the shape was shapeless. Farther on, instead of simply 
saying that the monster had a crown on its head, he prefers to 
say that it had something like a crown on something like a head. 
The vagueness of the description of Death is kept up in x. 279, 
where it is called a ‘ grim feature.’ 

670. each seemed either, when regarded as a shadow it looked 
like a substance, and when regarded as a substance it looked like 
a shadow, that is to say, it was difficult to determine wheter, it 
was a Shadow or a substance. 

672. his, probably the neuter possessive, as the neuter pronoun *® 


« 
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ne * has twice been used of Death in the immediately preceding 
ines. 


678. This is an instance of a common Miltonic confusion. As 

_ God and His Son were not created things, they cannot be regarded 
as exceptions to the statement in the following line. What is 
really meant is that he feared no created thing, and nothing at 
all except God and His Son. A similar exception, not to what is 
stated, but to what is in the writer’s mind, will,be found in 1. 336. 


683. miscreated, deformed, hideous. ‘Miscreated’ from ‘miss’ 
and ‘create,’ must not be confused with ‘miscreant,’ a quite 
different word, derived from French mescreant (disbelieving), 
although, as they are both terms of abuse, there is some simi- 
larity in their meaning. 

685. That be assured, be assured of that. Here the preposition 
is left out after a passive verb, just as 1% is left out in |. 410 after 
an intransitive verb, because the sense easily suggests a transitive 
verb in the active voice. ‘Be assured’ suggests ‘know for a 
certainty.’ " 


686. thy folly, the results of thy folly. Here the cause is put 
for the effect, as flowers perhaps means perfumes in I. 245. 


693. Conjured, joined by oath in a conspiracy. ‘ Conjure’ is 
here used in the ordinary sense of the Latin conjuro, conspire. 


$97. Hell-doomed, condemned to imprisonment in hell. This 
is Death’s retort to ‘ Hell-born’ in 1. 687. Satan had said that 
Death was Hell-born, and therefore unfit to contend with spirits 
of Heaven. Death replies that the argument does not apply to 
the present case, as Satan is Hell-doomed, and can therefore no 
longer be regarded as a spirit of Heaven. 


% 698. to enrage thee more, I say this in order to enrage thee 
more. Death, in order to gall Satan more, not only calls himself 
ating, but also claims Satan as one of his subjects. In the next 
line a strong emphasis must be laid on the word ‘thy.’ 


700. to thy speed add wings, increase the speed of thy flight 
by using not only thy legs but also thy wings. Compare l. 631, 
where Satan commencing his journey is said to ‘put on swift 
wings.’ It is however possible, that in both passages the 
words, though applied to a winged angel, may be not literal, but 
metaphorical, as Virgil speaking of Cacus, who was not a winged 
creature, says that ‘fear added wings to his feet’ ( Aenedd, viii. 
224), merely meaning that he went very fast under the influence 
of fear. 


70]. scorpion is the name given in the Bible to a severe kind 
o#scOurge. When Solomon’s son came to the throne, he offended 
his subjects by declaring that, whereas his father had chastised 

* them with whips, he would chastise them with scorpions, from 
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which it is evident that scorpions were much crueller than ofdi- 
nary whips. 

705. tenfold. Milton having in ll. 666-676 used the most 
powerful language to describe the horror of the apparition of 
Death, now makes a further call on our imagination by telling us 
that, when he threatened Satan, he became ten times as horrible 
as he was before. For this characteristic of Milton’s descriptions 
compare the effect of ‘in loose array ’ (887), and ‘but a wand,’ 1. 294. 

707. Incensed (Lat. incendo, to burn) expresses both his state 
of mind and also his appearance when he burned like a comet, 1. 
708, so that the word combines its literal and metaphorical 
meanings. 

709. Ophiuchus is a constellation in the northern hemisphere. 

711. As comets were supposed to foretell war and pestilence, 


the simile represents not only Satan’s splendour, but also his 
baneful power. 


712. their fatal hands, etc., each of them,expects that his first 


blow will utterly destroy his enemy, and that a second blow will » 


not be required. 


715. rattling expresses the sound of thunder which accompanies 
the advance of the two clouds. 


722. so great a foe. The great foe they were doomed even- 
tually to meet and be vanquished by was Christ. e 


723. whereof all Hell had rung, the fame of which would have 
been loudly celebrated through the length and breadth of hell. 
Compare Sonnet, xxii. 12. 


725. Fast by, close to, as in i. 12. 


t 
729. bend, aim. ‘Bend’ comes to have this meaning either 
because a bow is bent when aimed, or because a missile aimed at 
any object has generally to be turned or deflected from its pew 
vious direction. ‘Bend’ is used similarly in such phrases as 
bend one’s way, bend one’s steps towards a point specified. 


mortal, causing death, deadly. Cf. 1. 74. 


730. And know’st, and (thou) knowest for whom, 7.e. although 
thou knowest whom thou wilt serve thereby. Milton’s frequent 
omission of pronominal subjects is an instance of his imitation of 
the usages of the Latin language, in which the person of a verb 
is sufficientiy expressed by the inflection, and pronouns need not 
be used. This ellipse occurs most often, when in English there 
is an inflection left as a relic of the pronominal suffix. Thus here 
the suffix ‘st’ is the representative of the original Indo-Germanic 
pronominal element ‘tva,’ which appears in more or les¥#’cor- 
rupted forms as the suffix of the second person singular in the 
Latin dedis-ti, Greek 6i6w-0:, and Sanskrit dadi-tha. 


= 
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738. my sudden hand. Sudden is generally applied to some- 
thing transitory that comes unexpectedly into existence, such as 
an event, a feeling, or an action (i. 665). Here it is used of a per- 
manent object suddenly employed. Milton wses the adjective in 
a similar sense when he speaks of the ‘ apples of Asphaltis appear- 
ing goodly to the sudden eye.’ The harshness of the use of the 
adjective in\these two passages is lessened by the fact that ‘hand’ 
and ‘eye’ suggest ‘blow’ and ‘glance,’ words meaning actions. 

Perhaps ‘sudden’ is used as an adverb, like ‘hasty’ in i. 730, 
in which case ‘my sudden hand prevented’ means ‘my hand 
suddenly prevented,’ and we must compare Virgil Aen. xii. 682, 
‘* Alitis in parvae subitam collecta figuram.” 


739. spares, forbears. 


742. first met, although I never met thee before our present 
meeting. 


758. Here Milton imitates the account given in Greek mytho- 
logy of the birth of Athene (Minerva), who is said to have sprung 
forth clad in armour from the brain of Zeus (Juppiter).. He pro- 
bably intends us to regard this as the basis of fact underlying the 
Greek fable. Cf. his treatment of the story of Vulcan’s fall in 1. 740. 


768. fields, battle-fields, battles, as in 292. 


769. For what could else? What else could have happened? 
Such a result was inevitable. 


7%2. pitch may mean either the lowest depth, as in Samson 
Agonistes 169, where Samson is described as fallen ‘to lowest 
pitch of abject fortune,’ or, as in this passage and in xi. 693, the 
greatest height. 


788. Hell trembled. This is another instance of the pathetic 
,iallacy. 


789. resound, properly an intransitive verb (see i. 579) is here 
us@d transitively. Perhaps Milton is imitating Virgil’s use of 
resonare in the familiar line, ormosam resonare doces Amaryllida 

» silvas. Compare 1. 920. 


801. conscious terrors, terrors of which I am conscious. So 
conscious guilt means guilt of which a person is conscious. The 
adjective ‘conscious’ is properly applied to the person who feels 
a feeling, not to that which causes the feeling. Similar trans- 
ferences of epithets from the conscious being to the cause which 
affects the consciousness will be found in ll. 74, 186, and i. 266. 


803. opposition is an astrological term meaning the position of 
two heavenly bodies on opposite sides of the earth and forming a 
straight line with the earth. As such a position indicated hos- 
tilgty between the two heavenly bodies so situated, this passage 
represents Death as exerting a baneful influence over Sin. Ac- 

Aording to Keightley’s interpretation of the allegory,. the yelling 


_* 
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monsters are the mental torments that are the consequences of 
sin, and they are said to be set on by Death because the idea of 
death intensifies the sinner’s mental torments. 


814. Save He, etc., save that he who reigns above can resist ~ 
it. This is the converse of the irregularity noticed in i. 490. 
There ‘ than,’ properly a conjunction, was used as a preposition : 
here ‘save,’ which is ordinarily employed as a preposition, is 
used as a conjuneétion, and therefore ‘ He’ isin the nominative 
case as subject of a verb to be understood. Sometimes this usage 
of ‘save’ followed by a nominative is explained by regarding 
‘save’ asa passive participle forming a nominative absolute with 
the nouns or pronouns following. See Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar, § 118, where several instances of this construction 
are quoted from Shakespeare. The preposition or conjunction 
‘save’ is however more commonly supposed to have originally 
been the imperative of an active verb. 


815. his lore Soon learned, soon learned his lesson, namely, 
that it was advisable to address Sin courtedusly and acknowledge 
her as his daughter. : 


Smooth, smoothly, mildly. See ll. 302, 558. The use of these 
adjectival forms as adverbs is due to the existence of an Old 
English adverb ending in a suffix ‘e,’ which was dropt in the 
course of time. : 


825. pretences originally meant true or false claims. In modern 
English the word suggests falseness. 


827. errand is cognate accusative after ‘ go. 


uncouth is derived from wn (not) and cuth, the past participle 
of the A.S. cunnan, to know. Thus the original fheaning of the 
word is ‘unknown,’ from which naturally come the later mean-*® 
ings ‘ horrible,’ ‘ ugly,’ and ‘ clumsy.’ In this line ‘uncouth’ seems 
to mean both ‘unknown’ and ‘horrible.’ We have seen bef€re 
(1. 707) that the poet is fond of taking advantage of the double 
meanings of ambiguous words, so as to express much in few 
words. 

829. unfounded, bottomless. The word is now used meta- 
phorically, as when we speak of unfounded hopes. 


830. a place foretold Should be. This must be explained 
like ‘ undetermined square or round’ in |, 1048, as the passive 
form of the construction used in 1. 990 and in i. $76, 611. 
In accordance with the conStruction used in these passages. 
the verb if active governs two objects, a noun and a noun clause. 
In the passive form of the same construction the verb wil] have. 
the noun as subject and the noun clause will be appended foostly 
as a further explanation of the meaning. , Satan might have said 


‘Some one foretold the place (i.e., the existence of the place) that™ 
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it should be,’ or ‘ (The existence of) the place was foretold, that 
it should be.’ According to the latter form he can describe- the 
new world as ‘a place foretold (that it) should be.’ The trans- 
formation is just the same as that by which ‘I teach him his 
lessons’ becomes in the passive ‘ He is taught his lessons by me.’ 


search, look for. 
831. by, as is evident from. 
833. Understand ‘and (to search) a race placed therein.° 


_ 835. more removed, placed at a greater distance. ‘ Removed’ 
agrees with ‘race’ in the preceding line. 


842. Wing, traverse with wings. 


_ buxom, derived from the A.S. bégan, to bow, is here used in 
its original sense and means yielding, offering slight resistance. 
In modern English ‘buxom’ is an epithet applied generally to 
women whose good looks indicate the possession of health and 
liveliness. 


846. smile is a coghate accusative after ‘ grinned.’ 
- 847. blessed his maw, looked upon his belly as fortunate. 
850. by due, by right. 
853. adamantine, See l. 646. 


855. In this line the first and second editions read ‘might,’ the 
thigd ‘ wight.’ Bentley objected to ‘might’ on the ground that 
it would make Death not even fear God, and preferred ‘ wight’ 
which means creature and would not include God. 


‘ 868. The gods who live at ease. As Richardson remarks, Sin 

not unnaturally accepts the Epicurean idea, that the gods live a 

life of perfect*happiness untroubled by the superintendence of 
* the universe or any other labour. The use of the plural ‘ gods’ 

may be explained partly on the ground that she ascribes divinity 

tothe angels, who, as we have seen (1. 391), partake of the divine 

nature, and may be partly due to Milton’s tendency to speak in the 
* language of the polytheistic epic poems of Greece and Rome, 
which he adopts as his models. See l. 28. 


873. her bestial train; The word train, which may mean the 
tail of a bird, the hinder part of a lady’s dress trailing on the 
ground, or anything else dragged behind, is here used of the 
lower snaky part of Sin’s body (see 1. 651) which would trail along 
the ground behind her as she moved. 

874. A portcullis is a strong grating of iron or wood to protect 
a gate infront. [tis kept suspended when the gate is open, and 
can be let down at any moment if danger threatens. 

#75. This line is an allegorical statement of the fact that, if a 


gman abstains from sin, the power of Satan and all his angels is 
unable to take him to Hell. 


» 
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877. The trisyllabic first foot with its accent on the middle 
syllable is intended by its sound to express the slow motion of 
the great key through the complicated maze of the lock. The 
wards are either the obstacles in a lock which are intended to 
obstruct the motion of the key of any other lock, or the notches 
in the key corresponding to those obstacles. The latter sense 
suits the present passage, as the wards are here said to be turned 
through the lock.e The wards in the former sense of the word 
remain stationary when the key is turned. 


879. All through this passage the sound is intended to be the 
echo of the sense. The full stop near the beginning of this line 
raises in the reader’s mind a feeling of suspense, while the rapid 
movement of the end of the line represents the sudden and start- 
ling effect of the turning of the key. 


882. thunder is a cognate object governed by ‘ grate.’ 


885. Notice how the immense width of the gates is shown. 
An army could pass through without dragving in its wings to 
the main body, and ‘in loose array,’ that is, without array- 
ing the soldiers of the various regiments in close order. The 
words ‘under spread ensigns marching’ may be regarded as 
merely a picturesque embellishment of the illustration. The 
fact that the army had not to lower their flags gives no adequate 
impression of the height of the gates, when compared with their 
immense width. ad 

889. redounding is here used in the literal sense of the Lat. 
redundo, to overflow. In modern English the commonest use of 
the verb is metaphorical in the phrase ‘it redounds to his 
credit.’ ® 


891. hoary seems to suggest the immense antiquity of chaos, e 
which existed before Heaven and Earth were created. Seei. 10. 


892. without bound is only the Saxon equivalent of illimita®e, 
and so adds nothing to the meaning. For similar tautologies see 
i, 556, ii. 355. 

893. Without dimension, without length, breadth, and height, 
the three dimensions of solid bodies. 


898. Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry are the four elementary qualities 
supposed to be combined in pairs in the four elements. Thus 
fire is hot and dry, air hot and moist, water cold and moist, earth 
cold and dry. « 7 

900. Here Milton is following the atomic theory, according to 
which the universe is composed of an infinite number of atoms 
varying in shape and weight. The atomic philosophers thgught 
that the fortuitous concourse of these atoms sufficiently explairfed 
the origin of the universe, while Milton of course represents them 
as arranged by the wisdom and power of the Creator. 


= 
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904. Barca and Cyrene were Greek colonial cities on the north 
of Africa, between Alexandria and Carthage. 


905. Levied, connected with Fr. lever, 4o raise. The poet 
combines the ordinary with the derivative meaning of ‘levy.’ 
The sands are literally raised from the ground by the wind, and 
as they increase by their weight the destructive force of the 
blast, they are regarded as troops raised or levied by the wind as 
allies. s 


poise (O. Fr. poiser, to weigh) here means to add weight. 
The wings of the wind would ctherwise be lighter, but are 
rendered heavier and more destructive by the presence of the 
sand, just as a wooden club if loaded with metal can deliver 
more deadly blow. — 


909. By which he reigns. Chaos is said to be secured in his 
sovereignty by this war of the elementary qualities, because, if 
any one of them were to gain decided superiority, order would 
thereby be substitutesgl for chaos or disorder. 


911. Here Milton hints at the possibility of the world once 
more being dissolved into the chaos out of which it was originally 
produced. Seei. 10. 


912. In Chaos there is nothing so definite as the four elements, 
water (sea), shore (earth), air, and fire, but only their potential 
cauges, a confused mixture of the elementary qualities and the 
atoms, which might, if the Creator willed, be used as second 
causes in the production of new worlds. 


' 917. Into this wild Abyss. See note on 1. 280. 


920. peal, which ordinarily is an intransitive verb meaning 
, sound loudly,’ here is used transitively, and means ‘fill with 
loud sounds.’ Cf. the use of ‘resound’ in 1. 789. 


@2. Bellona, the goddess of war. 


927. vans, wings. The word ‘van’ has the same meaning and 
ultimately the same derivation from the L. vannus as the com- 
moner ‘fan.’ Wings can naturally be called vans or fans (see 
vii. 476), as they agitate the air in much the same way. Com- 
pare ‘fanned with unnumbered plumes,’ vii. 432. 


933. pennons is Milton’s spelling of ‘pinions.’ ‘Pennon,’ 
which, like ‘pinion,’ is a derivative of the Latin penna (a feather), 
in ordiaary usage means a small flag, not as herea wing. Satan’s 
wings fluttered vainly, because in the void there was nothing 
to offer them resistance. 


pump down, straight down. The adverb ‘ plumb’ is derived 
from the Lat. plumbum, lead, because a string with a piece of 
aead attached is nsed to test whether anything is exactly per- 
pendicular, 
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937. ‘Instinct, i.e. inflamed; the opposite of extinct.’— 
Keightley. 

938. That fury stay’d, the furiously rapid motion of this rising 
cloud having abated. Hume supposes that ‘ quenched’ as well 
as ‘stayed’ goes with ‘fury,’ that the fury of the cloud was 
‘quenched and put out by a soft quicksand.’ But it is more 
natural to regard Satan, than the cloud that bore him up, as 
retarded by theequicksand. The verb ‘quench’ is commonly 
used of the extinguishing of fire; and therefore Satan, who is 
compared in 1, 1013 to a pyramid of fire, may not unnaturally be 
described here as quenched in the quicksand, in which he was 
well nigh engulfed. 


Syrtis, the name of an African quicksand celebrated in classical 
literature, is here used as a class name for ‘ quicksand,’ just as 
‘Alp’ in 1. 620 means ‘ mountain.’ 


940. nigh foundered, nearly engulfed, like a ship in distress. 
‘Founder’ is used in a somewhat different sense in 1. 204. 


912. behoves him now, etc., it is ineaifbent on him both to 
use oars and sails, that is, according to a Latin idiom, to proceed 
with might and main. ‘Oar’ and ‘sail’ are probably infinitives 
of intransitive verbs, and not nouns. 


943. According to a story in Herodotus, gold was obtained in 
the north of Europe by a one-eyed people called the Arimaspjgns, 
who stole it from the griffins. Pliny repeats the story, and men- 
tions the difficulty the Arimaspians had in stealing the gold from 
the fierce birds. . 


948-950. Here, as in 1. 621, the natural pauses after each item 
in the enumerations help to express the slow laborious progress 
of the Fiend. | « 


951. hubbub is an onomatopoetic word for a confused noise. 


964, Orcus and Ades (usually and more correctly spelt Hafles) 
are respectively the Latin and Greek names of the ruler of Hell in , 
classical mythology, who is usually called Pluto. Milton here 
speaks of them as two distinct persons. 


the dreaded name Of Demogorgon, Demogorgon, whose name is 
dreadful. Similarly in vi. 355, the ‘might of Gabricl’ means 
the mighty Gabriel. In a passage from his prose works quoted 
by Newton, Milton says that Demogorgon was described by the 
most ancient mythological writers as the ancestor of all the gods, 
and the father of earth. Théname of this mysterious demon or 
divinity was ‘ dreaded,’ because it was supposed to have tremen- 
dous power in incantations. 


973. Wandering this desert, wandering through this Aesert. 
‘Wander’ is treated as a transitive verb because it suggests the 
transitive verb ‘traverse.’ See 1. 410, 
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977. Confine with, border on. 


980. profound (abyss). Here ‘profound’ is used as a noun. 
Cf. 1. 438. 


981. Directed, etc., my course directed, 7.e. the direction of 
my course brings no mean recompense, you will be well rewarded 
for directing my course by the advantages you will gain through 
the completion of my journey. 


984, her. ‘Region’isgiventhe genderof its Lafinform. Cf. i. 592. 


985. Which is my present journey, which, namely the reduc- 
tion of the lost region to your sway, is the effect that will result 
from or the object of my journey. This is an instance of the 
identification of cause and effect. We have already seen this 
common identification exemplified in the use of abstract for con- 
crete in i. 406. Owing to the same natural confusion Dryden 
calls a deadly arrow a ‘feathered death,’ and Wordsworth, ad- 
dressing Duty, says, ‘ Thou that art victory,’ meaning that Duty 
is the cause cof geet sh moral struggles. 


988. Anarch. On the analogy of ‘monarch’ and ‘ monarchy,’ 
Milton forms from ‘anarchy’ the word ‘ anarch,’ to express a 
ruler in a state of utter confusion and lawlessness. 


990. Here the verb ‘know’ has two objects, the pronoun 
‘thee’ and the noun sentence ‘ who thou art.’ See i. 376, ii, 572, 


992. Made head against, offered resistance to. 


though overthrown. ‘Overthrown’ agrees with ‘who,’ and 
therefore strictly speaking the sentence ought to mean that Satan 
was already overthrown at the time when he rose in rebellion. 
Of course the meaning really intended is that Satan offered resist- 
ance to God fowsome time, though he was ultimately overthrown. 


» 994. frighted Deep. For other instances of the pathetic fallacy 
see 1. 543; 11. 788. 


#96. Confusion worse confounded, terrible confusion. This is 
,2 pleonastic expression like Shakespeare’s ‘make assurance 
doubly sure.’ | 


1000. so to defend is a final clause, showing the purpose with 
which the Anarch then resided on his frontiers. He took his 
post there, in order that so (by so doing, 7.e. by taking his post 
there) he might defend the remains of his dominions. The con- 
ditional clause ‘if all I can will serve’ expresses parenthetically 

_ a doubf as to whether all he can do will be of any use for the 
defence of his realms. If this rendering is accepted, the semi- 
colon after ‘ residence ’ in |. 999 should be changed into a comma, 
and a comma should be inserted after.‘ serve’ at the end of the same 
ling. ‘the ordinary punctuation is retained, then ‘to defend’ goes 
with ‘serve,’ and ‘so’ must still be interpreted as above, though 

Ait is in this case redundant and clumsily ambiguous owing to the 

E 
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conditional clause in which it is placed having as subject not ae 
but ‘all.’ Further, as the position of Chaos is a fact and does 
not depend upon the condition mentioned, we must suppose an 
ellipse of a clause mentioning the purpose aimed at, the fulfil- 
ment of which does really depend on the condition. Thus the 
whole meaning would be, ‘I keep residence here (in order to 
defend my realms), if all my efforts will serve to defend the little 
still left.’ All these complications are avoided by making ‘so to 
defend ’ depend difectly upon the principal sentence. 


1001. The editions published in the poet’s lifetime and all 
subsequent editions read ‘our,’ until Pearce altered it into 
‘your,’ Certainly the new reading, which is generally accepted, 
gives better sense. If the true reading is nevertheless ‘ our,’ we 
must either regard Chaos as counting himself among the heavenly 
beings whose dissensions led to the creation of hell and earth, or 
suppose that Chaos was so confused in his ideas, that he thought 
that the disorder to which he owed his sovereignty (1. 909) 
really weakened his power, and that Milton intends us to regard 
him as on this account trying in solemn eafnest in 1. 908 by his 
decisions to put an end to it. The last interpretation is not 
utterly out of the question. The whole speech seems intended 
to exemplify by the confusion of its language and ideas the dis- 
composure (1. 989) of the old Anarch. Prof. Masson reads ‘our.’ 


1002. Hell is a subject without a verb. We must understand 
‘came into existence,’ or some such words with Hell here, @nd 
also with Heaven and Earth in I. 1004, unless ‘ hung’ in that line 
is a past tense, in which case we must understand from ‘ hung’ 
another verb to go with ‘ Hell’ according to the figure of speech 
called zeugma. Seei. 393. 

1004. Milton generally distinguishes between Heaven the abode 
of God and the World or Universe with Earth in its centre, a © 
later creation made for man. In this line however Heaven and 
Earth together make upthe newly created Universe as opposed to 
Heaven in l. 1006, the ‘empyreal Heaven’ (1. 1047) of God and 
His angels. The use of ‘Heaven’ in opposite senses in one 
sentence is not conducive to clearness. 

1005. Hung is probably a passive participle, and not the past 
tense of the intransitive verb ‘hang.’ 

1008. So much the nearer danger, you have all the shorter 
distance to go to reach your dangerous destination. 

speed. This isa wish for Satan’s success. Compare the ex- 
pression ‘to wish one god-speed or good-speed.’ 

1011. his sea should find a shore, his journey should bring him 
to his destination like a ship that after a long voyage a@ last 
makes land, ‘ His sea’ was Chaos, which was to him as a sea is 
to the ship that sails through it. 
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1013. ‘ To take in the full meaning of this magnificent simili- 
tude, we must imagine ourselves in Chaos, and a vast luminous 
body rising upward, near the place where we are, so swiftly as to 
appear a continued track of light, and lessening to the view 
according to the increase of distance, till it end in a point and 
then disappear ; and all this must be supposed to strike our eye 
at one instant.’—Beattie. 


1017. In Greek mythology itis related how Argo, the first large 
Greek ship, past through the Symplegades, the Greek name of 
which Milton translates ‘justling rocks.’ These rocks were in 
the Euxine, near the entrance of the Bosporus, and the passage 
between them was so narrow that they actually seemed to dash 

against one another. The story of the Argo’s passage through 
them is graphically told in Morris’s ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ | 


1019. on the larboard, on the left hand side. The right hand 
side of a ship is called the starboard. As Charybdis was on the 
right hand of the ship of Ulysses, we must take ‘ on the larboard’ 
with ‘ Ulysses,’ not With ‘ Charybdis.’ Ulysses steering towards 
the left or larboard avoided Charybdis, who was on the right or 
starboard of his ship. Bentley obiects to the use of such a 
distinctly nautical term as ‘larboard ’ in poetry. 


1020. the other Whirlpool, Scylla. See 1. 660. Charybdis 
and Scylla were mythological personifications of dangerous whirl- 
poals. . 

1022. The repetition of the words ‘ with difficulty and labour’ 
is intended to represent vividly to us the continued struggle by 
making us dwell on the ideas of difficulty and labour. See 560. 


1023. he oncg passed. This is a nominative absolute. Milton 

sometimes uses the nominative absolute and sometimes, as in 

ix. 130, the dative absolute. Except when the participle goes 

with a pronoun, it is impossible, owing to the want of inflection, 

= to determine whether a nominative or a dative absolute is 
, intended. 


1026. ‘The construction of this causeway is described in x. 282- 
323. 


1038. And Chaos (begins) to retire. 


1039. outmost works, outworks, fortifications outside the main 
wall. See 1]. 647. 


1046? This line describes the retreat of Chaos rather than of 
the broken foe to whom Chaos is ¢éompared. 


1041, and now, and presently. First he experiences less toil, 
ang #entually-proceeds with positive ease. 


iB - 1042. Wafts, floats. This is a transitive verb used intransi- 
a 4 tively. 
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1043. holds the port, remains safe in harbour. 


1046. Weighs his spread wings, spreads out his wings evenly 
as a bird does when it is suspended apparently motionless in the 
air. 


1048. undetermined square and round, about which we have 
no means of determining whether it was square or round. In 
Revelation xxi. 16 it is distinctly said that the New Jerusalem 
was four-square, 4nd in x. 381 it is assumed that the original 
heaven had the same shape. But in this passage Milton does not 
venture to take it for granted that the original heaven was of the 
same shape as the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. In a 
similar spirit he leaves open the question of the motion of the 
earth in iy. 592. Keightley thinks that Satan, owing to the 
immense extent of heaven, could not discern the shape of heaven 
from the portion presented to his eye. 


In this line the participle ‘ undetermined,’ which would more 
naturally be made to agree with the noun sentence expressing 
the doubtful question, agrees instead with ™ heaven,’ the object 
about which there was doubt. This is the passive form of the 
construction exemplified in 1. 990, where the poet, if he had 
wished to use the passive voice, might have written ‘Thou art 
known who thou art.’ By adopting this construction here Milton 
avoids the necessity of breaking his sentence by such a paren- 
thesis as ‘ Whether it was round or square is undetermined.’ ¢ A 
similar construction with an adjective instead of a passive 
participle will be found in ili. 76. Both passages are evidently 
modelled on the use of ambiguus and incertus in Latin, e.g. 
‘Italicos incertos socii an hostes essent ’ (the Italians about whom 
it could not be determined whether they were friemls or enemies. ) 
Livy, 30, 35. Compare also 1. 830, and Scott’s Marmion, 3. 1. 
5, 6, where we read of a cautious lady who 


‘ Dreaded her castle to unclose © 
So late to unknown friends or foes.’ 

1050. living, lively (xi. 242), vivid, intense, bright. In iv. 605, if 
the original reading is correct, the stars are called living sapphires. ~ 
Tennyson very often expresses brilliant colour by the words 
‘living’ and ‘ lively,’ as 

‘ Till lost in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless sound.’ 


1052. World, universe, not the earth only but the whole unvetse, 
the Heaven and Earth of l. 1064. The immense size of the em- 
pyreal Heaven is illustrated by the fact that in comparison with 
it the whole world looked no bigger than a very small star looks 
beside the moon. , 7 « 
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INSTANCES OF FIGURES OF SPEECH, ETC., IN PARADISE Lost, 
/ @ 


Booxs I. anp II. 


[The following lists of instances do not profess to be exhaustive. 
Students should add such other examples as they may discover 
for themselves in the course of their reading. ] 


Abstract used as concrete nouns, i. 285, 406, 433, 593; ii. 457. 


Adjectives, applicable in their usual sense to the object affected, 
agreeing with the affecting cause, 1. 2, 183, 266 ; i. 74, 729. 


Adjectives used as adverbs, ii. 159, 302, 558, 816, 846. 


Adjectives used as nouns— 
(a) Agreeing with concrete nouns understood, i. 71, 297, 
521; ii. 83, 406, 409, 438, 948, 980. 
(d) Used, like Greek and Latin neuter adjectives, instead 
of abstract nouns, i. 247; ii. 8, 97, 278. 


Chiasmus, reversing the arrangement of words previously 
observed, 11. 529, 


4 Cognate oWects, objects expressing a meaning connected with 
® that of the verb by which they are governed, 11, 491, 827, 846. 


@Cognate subject of a passive verb, ii. 213. 


- Confusion of- two constructions, i, 629, 6833 11. 40, 333, 336, 
413, 678. 


KEllipse— , 
(a) Of antecedent, i. 197, 333; ii. 27, 249, 
(6) Of pronominal subject, ii. 48, 730. 
%(c) Of substantive verb, i. ,l41, 395, 604 ; ii. 1044, 


Final clause expressing purpose depending on a principal sen- 
tone understpod, ii. 483, 698. 


ae Grammatical irregularity, i. 139, 490; 11. 299, 495, 814. 
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Hypallage, transference of an epithet from a noun expressed or 

understood to another noun with which that noun is closely con- 
nected, i. 2, 183, 266, 310, 786 ; ii. 74, 132, 186, 561, 616, 801. 


Hyperbaton, inversion of the natural order of words or sen- 
tences, ii. 279, 280, 917, 918. ; 
Identification of cause and effect, i. 406, 433; ii. 457, 985. 


Intransitive verbs used transitively— 
(a) In a causative sense, 1. 178, 486 ; ii. 789, 920. 


(b) Followed by an object instead of a preposition, because 
they suggest a transitive verb, i. 521, 774; ii. 223, 410, 443, 
973. Passive instances, i. 660. 


Nominative absolute, ii. 1023. 


Onomatopoeia, imitation of the sense by the sound, 1. 202; ii. 
621, 661, 877, 933, 948-950. 


Oxymoron, verbal contradiction, i. 63, 525; it. 143, 220, 623, 
624, 667. 


_ Paronomasia, juxtaposition of words of similar sound, i. 606, 
642. © 


Participial idiom, in which a noun and a participle are equiva- 
lent to a noun expressing an act or event suggested by the parti- 
ciple, i. 573, 636, 798 ; ii. 22. Compare i. 234. 


© 
Pathetic fallacy, attributing to inanimate objects the feelings 
of conscious beings, 1. 543; ii. 554, 788, 994, 1028. 


Prepositions omitted after intransitive verbs. See Intransitive 
verbs used transitively (0). : 


Repetition of a word or words for the sake of emphasis, i. 509 ; 
li. 560, 678, 1022. 


Syllepsis, a word varying its meaning according to the noun 
with which it goes, 1. 502, 681. 


e e s had a id 
Tautology, repetition of the #ame idea, i. 556; ii. 355, 356, 
892, 893. 


Technical terms, i. 207, 565, 567, 574; ii. 1019. « fw 


Transitive verbs used intransitively, ii. 355, 1042. 


? 
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Verbs governing nouns and noun sentences, i. 376, 605-611 ; ii. 
572, 990. Passive form of same construction, ii. 830, 831, 1048. . 


Verb used as noun, i. 588. 


Words combining two meanings, i. 72, 391, 563 ; ii. 367, 467, 
513, 581, 707, 827, 905. 


Words ere e in unusual senses accordingsto the meaning of 
the Latin or other words from which they are derived, i. 46, 124, 
235, 391, 563, 690, 774, 785, 797; ii. 9, 156, 184, 234, 241, 337, 
346, 367, 467, 513, 528, 693, 827, 829, 889. 


- Zeugma, joining two nouns to one verb, which only suits one 
of them but suggests another verb for the other noun, i. 393, 441 ; 
li, 245, 378, 1002. 
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(BUNYAN Tue Firerim’s PRocREss. By Rev. J. Morrison, 
M.A.,D.D. 1s. 9d. 

BURKE Rev, ECTIONS ON THE FRENCH RevoLuTIoN. By.F. G. 
SELBY, M.A. 5s. 

SPEECHES ON AMERICAN TAXATION ; ; ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA; LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS OF BristoL. By 
Pez: SELBY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT DisconTEns. By 


G. SetBy, M.A, Qs. 6d. 
_ rrox itp iats Haroup’s Pirgrimacs. By EDwaArp E. Morris, 
CantosI. and II. @s.9d, CantosIII.andIV. 1s. 9d. 


CAMPBELD SELECTIONS. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 2s. 
CHAUCER SELECTIONS FROM CANTERBURY TaLes~ By H. 
Corson. 4s. 6d. ° 
4— THE Squire’s TALE. By A. W. PoLuarp, M.A. Is. 6d. 
-—TuHeE Protoeuz. By A. W.PoiarD, M.A. Ils. 9d. 
” —Tue Knieut’s Tate. By A. W. Pottarp, M.A. Is. 9d. 
—TuHE Non’s Prigst’s Tate. By A. W. Pottarp, M.A. 1s-6d. 
“Waa (CHOSEN ENGLISH-+Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, 
Lamb, and Scott. By A. Evxis, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
(COLERIDGE) Rime or THe AncrENT Mariner. By P. T. Cres- 
wELL, M.A. Is. 
GowEEnt Tes Task, BooksIV, and V. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 
ewed, ls. each. 
—THE Task, Book V. Sewed,-6d. 
—LetTeRs, SELECTIONS rrom. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
pre SL Poems. Edited by W. T. Wess, M.A. 2s. 6d. ° 
toatl tages SATIRES—ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL; THE 
MeEpAL; MacF.Lecknor. ByJ.CHurtonCotiins,M.A. 1s.9d. 
_/ —Taz Hinp anp THe Panturr. Edited by Prof. W. H. 
WiuuiAMs, University of Tasmania. 2s. 6d. 
_, ENGLISH IDEALS—Su.xcrions rrom ENGLisu PRosE AND VERSE. 
By M. P. Hansen, M.A., and A. Hart, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH POZTRY—From Bnake To ARNOLD. (1783-1853.) 
With Introduction by C. J. Brennan, M.A. Edited by 
J. P. PICKBURN and J. LE Gay BRERETON. Qs. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH—TuE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By’ 
ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 1s.9d. Tot TRAVELLER(separately), 
sewed, ls. THE DESERTED VILLAGE (separately), sewed, Is. 

—Tur TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Prof. J. W. 
Haugs. 6d. 

—ViIcAR OF WAKEFIELD. By MicHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 2s. 6d. 

GRAY—Poxrms. By Joun BrapsHaw, LL.D. 1s. 9d. 

—OpE on SprinG and THE Barp. Sewed, 6d. 

—Etrcy in A Country CHURCHYARD. Sewed, 6d. 

—SeELrect Oprs. Sewed, 6d. 

—Lirz. By Marrnew ARNOLD. Sewed, 6d. 

HELPS—Essays WRiITreN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS, 
By F. J. Rown, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

HOLMES—TueE AUTOORAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By JOHN 
Downlin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSON—Lire or Mitton. By K. DeieutTon. 1s. 9d. 

—Lirz or DrypEN. By P. Pererson. 2s. 6d. = 

—LiFre or Pork. By P. Peterson. Qs. 6d. 

KINGSLEY—Westwarp Ho! Qs. 6d. e 

—HEREWARD THE WAKE. 2s. 6d. 

LAMB—TueE Essays or Evia. First Series. By N. L. Hatt- 
WARD, M.A., and S. C. Hitz, B.A. 3s. Second Series. 
By the same. 3s. 

—TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Selections. By C.D. PUNcHARD. 
First Series. The Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant 
of Venice, King Lear, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Hamlee, 
Othello. 1s. 6d. Second Series. A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, The Winter’s Tale, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Macbeth, The Taming of the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors, 
Othello. Is. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW—Covrtsuir or Mixes Stanpisu. By W. Extior, 


M.A. Is. ° 
—TueE Sone or Hiawatna. By H. B. Corrreriit, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—EvANcELINE. By H. B. Correrty, M.A. Is. 9d. e 
MACAULAY—Lays or ANCIENT Rome. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 

. 1s. 9d. Horartius, separately, 6d. e 


—Lirzt oF SAMUEL JoHNsON. By H. B. CorrerIt, M.A. 2s. 

—LirE oF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By the same. 2s. 

—Lire or Wiuiiam Pitt. By R. F. Wrncu, M.A. 2s. 

—Essay on Apptson. By R. F. Wincu, M. A. 2s. 6a. 

—Essay oN WARREN Hastines. By K. Drignton. 2s. 6d. 

—Essay on Lorp Crivr. By K. DetcuTon. 2s. 

—Essay on Boswe.u’s Lire pF JoHnson. By R. F. Veincy, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—Essay oN Wi..IAmM Pitt, Earu or CoatHam. By R. F. 
Wineu, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—Essay oN Mitton. By H. B. Correrity, M. A.” 28, 6a ER 

—Essay ON FrREDERIC THE GREAT. By A. T. Frux. Is. 9d, 

MALORY—Morre p’ArtHuR. ByA. T. Martin, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

MARLOWE—Docror Faustus. By W. Mopumn, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

MILTON—ParapisE Lost, Books I. and II. By Michar, Mac@s 
MILLAN, D.Litt. 1s. 9d. Books I.-IV. separately, ls. 3d. 
each. Book III. sewed, Is. 
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MILTON—‘Lyorpas, Sonnets, &c.. By Wm. Bett, M.A. Is. 9d | 
6 —Comus. -By thesame. ls. 3d. 
—Lycrpas. By the same. Sewed, 6d. 
*Lycipas AND Comus. By the same. Is. 6d. 
—ParapisE Lost, Bk. VI. By H. B. Correriiy, M.A. 1s. 
—AREOPAGITICA. By the same. 2s. 
—-Samson Aconistrs. By H. M. Perotvat, M.A. 2s. | 
—TRACTATE OF Epucation.’ By E. E. Morris, M.A. Is. 9d. 
state Ni Urori1a oF Sin THomas More. By H. B. Correritt, 
A. Qs. 6d. 
PALGRAVE cua TREASURY OF Sones aND Lyrics. Book 
I. By J..H. Fowurr, M.A. 1s. 6d. » Book II. By W. 
Bett, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book III. By J. H. Fowimr, M.A. 
ls. 6d. Book IV. By J. H. Fowuer, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—Notes to Books I. toIV. 2s. 6d. 
POEMS OF ENGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. 
By Hererorp B. Grorcsz, M.A., and ArrHuUR SIDGWICK, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 
POPE—Essay on Man. HEpistles L.-IV. By Epwarp E. 
Morris, M.A. 1s. 3d.3; sewed, Is. 
—Essay on Man. Epistle I. Sewed, 6d. 
“ —Essay on Criticism. Edited by J. C. Cotzins, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited by 
G. 8S. Brert. 3s.6d. | 
SCOTT—Tue Lapy or THE Lake. By G. H. Sruanr, M.A. 
2s.6d. Canto I., sewed, 9d. 
—Tue Lay or THE Last MinstreL. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and 
E.H. Exuiot, B.A. 2s. Cantol.,sewed, 9d. Cantos1.-III., 
@ ls. 3d.; sewed, ls. 
-—Marmion. By Micnari Macmiznan, D.Litt. 3s. Cantos 1. 
and VI. 1s. Canto VI. ls. 
. —RoxrBy. By thesame. 3s. 
—Tue Lorp or THE Istes. By H. B. Corrrritt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—QUENTIN BURWARD. 2s. 6d. 
*. @ —KeEnNtworrn. 2s. 6d. 
8 —Woopstock. 2s. 6d. 
eo—THE TALISMAN. Qs. 6d. 
me —-FortTuNES oF NicEL. 2s. 6d. 
e —IvaNHOE. 23. 6d. 
<~ —OLpD MorTatity. 2s. 6d. ms 
SELECTED POEMS from Gray, Burns, CowPEer, Moors, Lone 
FELLow. By H. B. Corrrrity, M.A. Is. 
SHAKESPEARE—Tuer Tempsest. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. 
—Mouen Apo Anout Noruine. By thesame. 2s, 
—A MipsumMER-NiGuHT’s DREAM. By the same. Is. 9d. 
—T gx Mercuant or VENICE. By the same, Is. 9d. 
—As You LixeIt. By thesarme. Ils. 9d. 
—TwewrTH Nicut. By the same. Ils. 9d. — 
—TuE WINTER’s TALE. Bythe same, 2s. 
ne Joux. By thesame. Is. 9d. 
-—Riowarp II. By the same. 1s. 9d. 
—HrnryIV., PartI. By thesame. 2s. 6d. 
~—-Henry IV., Part II, By the same. Qs. 6d, 
o> —Henry V. Bythesame. ls, 9d. 
—Ricuarp III. By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE—Henry VIII. By K. Dreicuton. 1s. 9d. 

—CorioLanus, By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, ci, 

—ROoMEO aND JULIET. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

—JuLius Cazsar. By thesame. 1s, 9d. r 

—Macseru. By thesame. 1s. 9d. 

—Hamuet. By thesame. Qs. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

—Kine Lear. By the same. ls. 9d. 

—OTHELLO. By the same. 2s. 

—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By the same. Qs. 6d. 

—CYMBELINE. By thesame. Qs. 6d. 

—Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA. By the same. Is. 9d. 

SOUTHEY—LirrornNztson. By MicHaet MacmiLian, D.Litt. 3s. 

oe FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By H. M. PErcivat, 
JA. 38. 

—THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. By C. H. HerForp, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


STEELE—SeE.xEctTions. By L. E. Stexrte, M.A. 2s, 

TENNYSON—Se.xctions. By F. J. Rown, M.A., and W. T. 
Wess, M.A. 38s. 6d. Also in two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I. Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Shalott, The Lotos-Eaters, Dora, Ulysses, Tithonus, The 
Lord of Burleigh, The Brook, Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington, The Revenge.—Pert II. Oenone, The 
Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte d’Arthur, 
Sir Galahad, The Voyage, and Demeter and Persephone. 

—TuE Lotos-Eatrers, ULyssres, ODE oN THE DUKE OF WELLING- 
Ton, Maup, CoMING oF ARTHUR AND PAsSING OF ARTHUR. 
By the same. 2s. 6d. 

—A DREAM OF FAIR WoMEN, etc. By the same. 3s. 6d. 

—MortE D’ArtTHUR. By the same. Sewed, Is. 

—THE Comine oF ARTHUR; THE PaAssING oF ARTHUR. By 
F. J. Rowz, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

—EnocH ARDEN. By W. T. Wess, M.A. Is, 9d. 

—AYLMER’s Fiztp. By W. T. Wess, M.A. Ils. 9d. 

—TuHE Princess. By P. M. WALLACE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—GARETH AND LyNETTE. By G. C. Macav.ay, M.A. 2s.6d. 

—THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT; GERAINT AND Ent. By G. C 
Macaunay, M.A. ls. 9d. 

—TuHE Hoty Grain. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

—LANCELOT AND ELAINE. By F. J. Rowr, M.A. Is. 9d. 

~"SGUINEVERE. By G. C. Macavuay, M.A. Is. 9d. <= 

—Sruect Porms or Tennyson. By H. B. GrorcE and W. H. 

Hapow. 2s. 6d. 

—Tue Cup. By H. B. Correrttt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—TIRESIAS AND OTHER Porms. By F. J. Rowsn, M.A., and 
W. T. Wess, M.A. Qs. 6d. 

—In Memoriam. By H. M. Perctvat, M.A. 2s. 6d. & 

—EnG.isH IDYLLSAND OTHER Poems. ByJ.H.Fow.er,M.A. %is.9d. 

—Tue Lapy or SHALOTT AND OTHER Poems. By J. H. FowxEr, 
M.A. Is. 9d. © PA ad 

THACKERAY—Esmonp. 2s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH—SELEcTions. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 2s. 6d.; 
also in two parts, 1s. 9d. each. 


—SELEcTI \s. By H. B. Cortreritt, M.A. 2s. an 
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